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For right is right since God is God, 


And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would Ve sin. 


HYMN OF DEDICATION. 


Sung at the dedication of the Lafayette Street | 
church, in Buffalo, October 15, 1863. | 


Lift up, O builded house, thy — ; 
Spread wide the portals of thy door ; 

Thou art henceforth a place of prayer, 
A house of God forevermore. 


Let in the holy word of truth, 
The hallowed rites, the sacred lays: 
Let in the voice of age and youth, _ 
To swell the volumed sound of praise. 


Let in the Gospel of our hope, ? 
The balm of grief—the cure of sing 

Lift higher still your heads, O gates, 
Let the bright King of Glory in! 


Come as Thou camest, Lord, when words 
Of grace distilled with every breath, 

When love to God and love to man 
Filled all the air of Nazareth. 


Repeat to us that heavenly strain, 


he fetter broke, the captive freed, 


The darkened eye illumined again, 
The binding up of hearts that bleed. 


Cast out, O Lord, from every mind 
The hate of race, te love of clan ; 

Teach us the love of human kind— 
The sacred brotherhood of man. 


Here let the tide of pity flow, 
From Christ the source thro’ every breast ; 
Nor priest, nor Levite dare forbid 
* To bless the suffering and oppressed. © 


O Thou who fill’st the heavens above, 
And dwellest in the contrite heart, 

Enter with all Thy.trath and love, 
Make this Thy rest, and ne’er depart ! 


UNNECESSARY TROUBLE. 


[Under this very significant caption, the 
Christian Advocate and Journal philoso- 
phizes thus very instructively ! 

“ People endure a vast amount of unnec- 
essary, unappointed trouble. If we had 
only the afilictions sent by God, or if we 
were content to bear only the evil of to-day, 
and were not constantly standing on tiptoe, 
looking out of the present into the future, 
espying its storé of misery; and if we were 
not so energetic in packing into the experi- 
ence of new sorrows that belong to another 
date, perhaps belong to the past, and which 
ought to be buried, or that belong to the 
future, and ought to be compelled to bide 
their time, we should be far more happy, 
and should soon learn that a large part of 
the trouble of lite is borne unnecessarily. 

‘1. Young and elderly persons often fall 
victims to a very simple mistake, and pain 
themselves greatly without good cause. 
Both classes are apt .to be vexed because 
their acquirements or tastes do not agree 
with their time of life. 

The sensitiveness of intelligent youth is 
hurt because, despite education and genius, 
there is that mortifying consciousness in 
company of imperfection, and ~of inability 
to do what with fewer onlookers and audi- 
tors could be easily done ; but would nota 
little reflection and knowl@ige of mankind 
save him from that trouble? It would un- 
doubtedly comfort such persons to remem- 
ber that, though education begins the gen 


men, good company, observation of the 
world, are needed to complete him; and 
that, so far from allowing the consciousness 
of imperfection to trouble and harass him, 
he should regard it as a natural experience, 
and be stimulated by it to diligence in the 
subsequent parts of his education for life. 
If the young would be content to be young, 
and to be treated ag such, they would often 
suffer less than they do. 

On the other hand, elderly people are 
often made to wince because their tastes are 
such as do rather become youth than age, 
Their desires are constantly fresh ; they go 
about their pleasures and pursuits as if 
they were only beginning life; nay, some 
of their greatest vices do actually begin to 
live in their old age; and it is no wonder 
that they get pain and ridicule, who, though 
old men, act as if they were boys ; but it is 
all trouble of their own wooing. Let eld- 
erly folks be content to be so; let them not 
chafe aad grow testy if young people do 
hot go into raptures when they join them, 
and if they often find incidents to remind 
them that they are not now as youthful as 
they were forty years ago. It may be that 
they have never yet felt old, or thought of 
themselves as other than comparatively 
youthful, so quietly does time steal away, 
and so gently does he let men slide down 
hill; but dther people see the gray hairs 
here and there, unknown to their owner ; 
and nobody will ever think of them now in 
connection with their youth, except the few 
who still live, that knew them in those days 
when the names of scarcely any of their 
playfellows and friends had gone to fill the 
register of death—names that for many 
years past have only been heard at long in- 
tervals. 

In order, then, to avoid needless trouble, 
let young and old be satisfied with the'tastes, 
pleasures, occupations, and position natural 
to their respective ages. 

_2. We often trouble ourselves unnecessa- 

rily in consequence of what we regard as 
our stupidity. Probably we are stupid 
often, and in many things; but still it does 
not follow that because we do not learn 
Some things quickly, or perceive truths or 
appliances as readily a8 our neighbors, we 
are lacking in intelligence; there are many 
branches of learning which men study for 
ee I am incompetent, simply because I 
res iy not prepared to learn them; and be- 

ar I could appreciate their niceties, I must 

bee been educated for them, In some of 

mills in the cotton districts they 
i admit clerical visitors readily, but will 
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chinery ; but why the distinction ? Because 
the clergy have not the eye of the -machin- 
ist, but possibly their friend has ; and if so, 
he will discover speedily the simplicity of 
some novel, costly, valuable invention that 
is as yet peculiar to that establishment, and 
which in these days of competition, they 
wish to keep secret. The mill owner does 
not, certainly, compliment ministers upon 
their mechanical talent or powers of obser- 
vation ; but he offers no-insult by the dis- 
tinction he ma and only acts upon a 
great truth, namély, that man to see must 
not have his eyes holden; and that, unless 
in any given subject he has had prepara- 
tory teaching, he cannot fully understand or 
appreciate it. 

3. Akin to the last-named way of inflict- 
ing needless misery, is the voluntary display 


| of ignorance. 


People will persist in talking about things 
they do not understand, to the people who 
do understand them. If they did this for 
instruction, well; they would learn. Be- 
cause, if you wish to know a subject, talk 
about it to a man who is master of it; if 
you wish to know the man, talk to him 
about something else. But some talk for 
talking’s sake, or for for self-display ; and 
they get the wretchedness of being made 
to feel that they are great fools. 

lt is often wise for one’s credit’s sake to 
keep quiet. The historic, silent gentleman 
at dinner, who, though he bad not spoken, 
greatly impressed his neighbors by his ap- 
pearance, and made them think him some 
one of thought and dignity, spoiled all when 
he exclaimed, on seeing a very dainty dish 
brought up, ‘Ah! them’s the jockies for me.’ 
He illustrated Jeremy Taylor’s saying, 
‘Some people’s heads are like a bell, in 
which there is nothing but tongue and emp- 
tiness.’ But we may add, there-is no need 
for any one to give himself the trouble of 
ringing out the fact concerning himself. 

4. How many torment themselves by 
jealousy! But where is the need? Why 
should Mr. Plain be always at fever-heat 
about Mr. Power’s sermons or speeches? 


but pleased because he is able by his tal- 
ents to attract hearers? Bring Mr. Power 
down from his pedestal, friend Plain would 
not be raised to it. Many a worthy man 
has lost his appetite, his sleep, and his joy 


"of life by his absurd yielding to a jealous, 


captious feeling against his acquaintance. 
We may see faults in our neighbor, and 
charity never says, ‘ Do not see them,’ be- 
cause we must then be blind; but for our 
own comfort’s sake, let us avoid a jealous 
spirit, aud try to be large-hearted, and wil- 


not so fix our gaze on others’ mishaps as to 
fail to see their excellencies. 

5. All along our pathway of life lie un- 
appropriated blessings, in default of not 
using which, we get trouble. There is no 
greatér thief of present enjoyment, or in- 
flictor of needless regret, than that restless 
spirit which impels men to keep their joy 
in desire. Always wishing for it, they go 
in hot gallop in pursuit, and seldom obtain 
it. Covetous for that which they have not, 
they do not pause to enjoy that which they 
have—good in posse$sion. 

6. His is needless misery who, prefer- 
ing happiness to perfection, misses both. 
Pleasure that comes by hap or hazard, is 
very fleeting, and easily scared away. Joy 
that comes from God, the fount of joy, ex- 
cellence of character formed by his truth 
and the grace of his spirit, are constant in 
their power and presence to delight and 
content the mind.” 


HOMES OF AMERICA 

The homes of America will not become 
what they should be dntil a tfue idea of 
life shall have become more widely im- 
planted. The worship of the dollar does 
more to degrade American homes, and the 
life of those homes, than anything, than all 
things else. Money is the God of almost 
universal worship. The chief end of life 
is to gather gold, and that gold is counted 
lost which hangs a picture upon the wall— 
which purchases flowers for the yard— 
which buys a toy or a book for the eager 
hand of childhood. Is this the whole of 
human life? Then it is a mean, meager 
and most undesirable thing? A child will 
go forth from such a home as a horse will 
go out from the stall—glad to find free, air 
and a wide pasture. The influence of such 
a home upon him in after life will be just 
none at all,or nothing good. Thousands 
are rushing from homes like these every 
year. They crowd into cities. They 
crowd into villages; they swarm into all 
places where life is clothed with a higher 
significance ; and the old shell of home is 
deserted by every bird as soon as it can fly. 
Ancestral homestead and patrimonial acres 
have no sacredness; and when the father 
and mother die, the stranger’s money and 
the stranger’s presence obliterate associa- 
tions that should be among the most sacred 
of all things. 

I would have you build up for yourselves 
and for your children, a home that will not 
be lightly parted with—a home which shall 
be to all whose lives have been associated 
with it, the most interesting and precious 
upon earth. I would have that home the 
abode of dignity, propriety, beauty, grace, 
love, genial fellowship, and happy associa- 
tions. Out from such a home I would have 
good influences flow into neighborhoods and 
communities. In such a home I would see 
noble ambition taking root, and receiving all 
generous culture. And then I would see 
you, young husband and young wife, happy. 
Do not deprive yourselves of such influ- 
ences as will come to you through an insti- 
tution like this. No money can pay you 
for such a deprivation. No circumstances 
but those of utter poverty can justify you 
in denying those influences to your children. 
— Titco 
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NapoLteon aN inter- 
est taken by the Emperor in Mons. Nadar’s 
balloon calls to mind the fact that, twenty 
years ago, he went up in a balloon himself, 
in England, with Lablache for one of his 
companions. His Majesty, after convers- 
ing, recently with Nadar and bis partner, 
the Viscount Gustave Ponton d’Amécourt, 
was so much struck with the theory of the 
serial machine on the screw principle which 
they propose to construct, that he gave M. 
d’Amécourt a sum of twenty thousand 
francs for the purpose of building a small 


accompany them in their 


refuse to allow some of their lay friends to 
inspection of 


and thus try the principle. : 


Why be jealous of his abilities, or anything |. 


ling to rejoice in the well-doing of all, and. 


model of sufficient force to raise one man, 
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DR, BEECHER’S CAMPAIGN. 


The immediate excitement occasioned by 
Mr. Beecher’s campaign having subsided, 
we are in a state to give our sober second 
thought on the result of his visit. The 
more careful the review that may be made 
of his course in this country, and the greater 
reason we shall find for thankfulness and 
satisfaction. It was well-timed, and regu- 
lated no doubt, by the unerring hand of 
Providence. The effect, under the divine 
blessing, must be permanently good.. The 
demonstration at Exeter Hall was complete. 
Nothing could render it more effective. 
The enthusiasm of the thousands that sur- 
rounded the Hall was as great as that of 
the audience that filled every corner of the 
building.. In the judgment of men most 


conversant with such gatherings, the effect | 


produced by the address of Mr. Beecher 
has not been surpassed, if it has been 
equaled, for the last thirty years. Mr. 
Cobden, the leader of the great Anti-Corn- 
Law movement, expressed the highest ad- 
miration of the effort—combining most lucid 
statement with vivid illustration, sound ar- 
gument, and telling appeal. The multitude 
were convinced, and. more than this, the 
hearts of the people were won, so that Mr. 
Beecher had more difficulty in leaving the 
Hall than in gaining anentrance. The un- 
easiness of Southern sympathizers—their 
ridiculous charicature and idle attempts to 
depreciate the meeting—will not prevent 
for a moment its moral effect. 

Interesting as were all the meetings held 
in succession in Manchester, Glasgow, Ed- 
inburg, and London, the closing address at 
Liverpool was the noblest achievement. It 
ought to be studied as a model by all who 
labor in the cause of freedom and of inter- 
national peace. Those who read it should 
keep in mind the Bedlamite Pandemonium 
Mr. Beecher had witnessed in the same 
town weeks before. What an example of 
self-oblivion in the absence of all the feel- 
ings that might naturally have found vent 
in the retrospect. There was not the 
slightest escape of vanity or of igritation. 
This was the first moral purchase gained by 
the speaker. The estimate of parties in 
England, given by Mr. Beecher, was won- 
derfully clear and direct. To use an Amer- 
ican phrase, Mr. Beecher has read our 
country and our countrymen “ like a book.” 
The soundness of his judgment is tacitly 
admitted in the passive acquiescence of all 
parties. I am not aware that the correct- 
ness of the view given of the state of 
things amongst-us has been disputed by any 
of our writers; The fact is that parties 
here are so nearly balanced that they dare 
not rashly provoke direct hostility. They 
watch each other 4nd maneuver like oppos- 
ing armies, unwilling to bring on the grand 
encounter. Mr. Beecher told all parties 
the truth when he said: “A great deal of 
offense has arisen, not so much from an un- 
derneath conflict between England and 
America, as from a feeling that England and 
Englishmen believed the way to defend 
themselves at home would be by fighting 
their battle in America.” Now this is the 
key to the whole question—and if writers and 
speakers in America would not beat the 
air, or fight in the dark, they must consider | 
in this view. 

The allusions of Mr. Beecher to our aria- 
tocracy were equally candid and correct. 
Much needless offense has been given in 
England by the rasping style of some who 
advocated the cause of the North. With- 
out the slightest concession of right, Mr. 
Beecher, by the fairness of his statements, 
has gained an advantage over prejudice and 
resentment that will long remain, It is 
true that one-sided and intolerant opponents 
will not acknowledge bis candor and dis- 
crimination, but none are more sensible 
than they of the moral victory he has 
achieved. 

I know some who are diametrically op- 
posed in principles to Mr. Beecher, who 
never cease to refer with the deepest inter- 
est to his genial spirit and the tendency of 
all his speeches to promote international 
good-will, 3 

What a blessing it would be to England 
and America if other public men would rise 
to the same point, and manifest like expan- 
siveness of thought and feeling! It is a 
great calamity that so many are not like- 
minded. No countries in the world, mov- 
ing in their proper sphere, have so little 
reason to fear each other as England and 
America, and no countries could be so mu- 
tually helpful, or confer such benefit on 
other nations, if acting in concert. But in 
order to this combined action, there must 
be a direct recognition of the common prin- 
ciples that lie at the foundation of all social 
security and freedom. 

Mr. Beecher is spoken of, you are aware, 
as the “ war Christian.” Our belief is that 
he will prove to be one of the most influ- 
ential peace-makers. It is yery remarka- 
ble that the Emperor Napoleon promises to 
use his influence in the same direction. 
His speech at the opening of the French 
Chambers occupies all minds. “ What,” he 
says, “can be more in conformity with the 
ideas of the age, with the wishes of the 
greatest number, than to address ourselves 
to the conscience,to the reason of states- 
men in all countries, and to say: ‘ Have not 
the prejudice and rancor which divide us, 
already lasted long enough? Is the jealous 
rivalry of the Great Powers incessantly to 
obstruct the of civilization? . Shall 
we be constantly casting defiance at each 
other by exaggerated arguments? Are our 
most precious resources to be indefinitely 
exhausted in vain ostertation of our 
strength? Shall we eternally preserve a 
position which is neither peace with its se- 
curity, nor war with its chances of success? 
Let us no longer give factitious importance 
to the subversive spirit of extreme parties 


_ by opposing ourselves with narrow calcula- 


tions to the legitimate aspiration of peoples. 
Let us have the courage to substitute a reg- 
ular and stable situation for an unhealthy 
and precarious condition, even if it should 
cost sacrifices. Let us meet without a pre- 
conceived system, without exclusive ambi- 
tion, animated by the sole thought of estab- 
lishing an order of things based henceforth 
upon the well-understood interests of the 
sovereigns and of the peoples.’” mie 
Let us hope that this exemplification of 
Imperial common sense may have some 
good effect on the leaders of the Southern 
rebellion. “Gentlemen,” the Emperor 
should say to them,“ Slavery is the, great 
obstruction of civilization—it threatens to 


_ disturb the peace of the world. To maintain 


it you have sacrificed myriads of lives and 


millions of treasure. What can be more 
unhealthy and precarious than the.condition 
of society where it exists? Remove it 
from you, even if it ‘cost ‘sacrifices. You 
have forever lost your cotton supremacy. 
Turkey is taking the; iplace of the Sea 
Islands. Be wise in time, Put up the 
sword. Meet without exelusive ambition, 
animated by the sole thought of establish- 
ing a just order of things—and give every 
man, white, black, or red, a direct personal 
interest in the affairs of the country. . This 
is all that is wanted, and the sooner you 
meet in this spirit, the better.” President 
Lincoln would say Amen.—Rev. J. Wad- 


80 LITTLE FOR MUCH. 


It ia related of a good man that. on his 
death-bed he said two thoughts were upper- 
most in his mind : one was a feeling of deep 
sorrow that he had done so little for Christ, 
the other was a feeling of deep joy that 
Christ had done so much for him. 

Regret and gratitude were mingled in 
these dying thoughts, and, had the good 
man done far more than he could reckon 
up of the things he ought to have done, he 
would have still been compelled to feel that 
he was an unprofitable servant. Probably 
the more he had done the more unworthy 
his service would. have seemed when he 
looked upon it from a dying bed. It is not 
those who do the most who think the most 
of it. They who have been the most. faith- 
ful feel how much more there is to be done, 
and how much is due to him who, though 
he was rich, became poor for our sakes, that 
we, through his poverty, might be rich. 
Great is the sorrow of him who is awaken- 
ed at the close of life to see that he has 
done little or nothing for his Saviour. If 
saved at all, such a man ought, of all men 
to be willing to ascribe his salvation alto- 
gether to the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

His work is complete and perfect. It 
appears so now, in the midst of health and 
life, when we have but a slight sense of the 
value of that work and of its infinite rela- 
tions to our eternal interests. But when 
we come to the threshold of another world 
and to try the strength of that hope that has 


dington in Independent. 


comforted us in health, we shall, with this | 


good man, feel deep joy in thinking that 
Christ has done so much for us, 

‘“* Nothing in my hand I bring, 

Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 

All the “works” that we have done, not 
even worthy to be called the name of works, 
80 poor, so mean, so few, so small they are, 
now fade into nothingness. “All our right- 
eousnesss aré as filthy rags:” homely, but 
most pertinent Saxon language. We do 
not love to look at them, and loathe the 
thought of wearing them. But we love to 
think of “the robe the Saviour wrought” 
and ofall the works that he has done for us 


in his life, his death, and everlasting inter- 


cession. In life it is sweet to meditate on 
these things, but in the last days of earth, 
when the world is fading and eternity is 
near, what joy the heart must feel in being 
able to receive these works of Christ as all 
“done for me:” to know that he bad his 
eye on me when He wept over sinners, 
and his heart’s love on me when He prayed, 
and that His blood was shed for me! We 
cannot do anything to save ourselves, but 
Christ has done the work for us. It is all 
done. We shall be saved by faith in this 
tfuth. And this is the believer's joy, that 
what he could not do for himself, Christ has 
done for him, and now. all is well—N. Y. 
er. 


MODERN OLD AGE. 


Several recent circumstances have fixed 
attention on the great prominence of Old 
Age as a feature of our time :—Old Age, 
not coddled in cotton-wool, and kept warm 
by the fireside, but active, intelligent, effi- 
cient, and agreeable ; not only venerable to 
wealth of years, but admirable in its own 
character. Physiologists and statisticians 
tell us that the longevity of our own nation 
improves, a marked increase in the length 
of life having been established within the 
last century ; and certainly, what we see in 
the society of men of mark in our own time 
quite disposes us to believe this. 

The wonder is why is there any such 
change in the case of public men—states- 


men, churchmen, philosophers, authors, and 


professional men. It is easy to understand 
why the laboring classes, and people of 
small means live longer than formerly. 
Sanitary improvements, and increased 
knowledge of the human frame and how to 
manage it, may account for such a diminu- 
tion as there is of disease, whether in active 
operation or in the form of infirmity which 
breaks down the system prematurely. But 
what makes the difference to people who 
have been bronght up in comfort, and have 
lived in good dwellings, and fed on good and 
well-cooked food, and been exempt from 
damp and bad smells, and scarcity of air 
and water? If our upper classes in all 
ages have been blessed with an abundance 
of the means of living, why should one gen- 
eration of them live longer thes-enetier ? 
* 


In the sase of the easy middle ranks the 
longer life of our days is easily accounted 
for. The virtual abolition of small-pox 
alone is a great matter. A greater is, that 
intemperance in the form of eating and 
drinking has descended to a lower class. It 
is in the small shopkeeping and artisan class 
now that we see the beavy feeding and the 
passionate pursuit of dainties for the table 
which was once no disgrace in mansions 
and palaces; and, when a man has to be 
excused for something done or said because 
he was drunk, the instant conclusion ig that 
he is not a gentleman. Without looking 
further, therefore, society agrees that the 
gentry may well be longer lived than their 
grandparents—by at least the difference of 
having no smallj-pox and very little gout to 
deal with. Fevers, too, seem to be gravi- 
tating so as to suggest the hope that they, 
like drunkenness, will go out at the lower 
end of society. All this seems clear and 
satisfactory to many persons; but the ques- 
tion remains—why it is we see so many 
more old men than formerly in the most 
arduous positions of public life ? 

It isa remarkable spectacle, no doubt. 
Taking the statesmen first; how many of 
those whom the world has lost were. active 
in their functions to the last? Metternich 
was thrast aside because his work was a 
failure, and not because he was himself in- 
capable of action. Nesselrode was Minister 


statesmanship. 


of Foreign Affairs,and Chancellor of the 
Empire to successive Czars till he died last 
year at ninety-two, clear-headed and full of 
interest for Russia, as he had ever been. 
Last month, a man at least as life-like at 
about the same age departed from among 
us, leaving a r im on on our 
minds of everything about him than of his 
extreme age. Lord Lyndhurst had some 
infirmities at ninety-one ; but nobody to the 
last associated any idea of decrepitude with 
him—much less of senile weakness. Lord 
Lansdowne was eight years younger at his 
death ; and we saw in him more of the fa- 
miliar attributes of failing executive pow- 
ers ; but he, too, had a clear and calm mind, 
and a bright interest in the lifearound him, 
at an age when the traditional octogenarian 
should have been li ing insecond child- 
bood. That Lord pbell should have 
been hard at work, head and hand, until 
death fell upon him in his chair, is hardl 

surprising to those who have studied his 
constitution and his course. ‘To those who 
knew his fibre, physical, mental, and moral, 
the question was whether he ever would 
die, and why; and if he had lived overa 
hundred, doing all the work of his particu- 
lar judgeship or any other, the final surprise 
would have been—not that he had lasted so 
long, but that he should ever have come to 
astop. Mr. Ellice had much less to do, to 
think about, and to feel, in regard to public 
affairs, than any of these men; but still he 
was a public man—once active, and not, 
perhaps, the less busy after he.had taken to 
repressing other people’s activity. Whether 
with little or much wear and tear, he had a 
long old age, unspoiled by decay of body or 
mind. He had no more to-do with second 
childhood than those we have mentioned, or 
than those ofvhis contemporaries who are 
still active in the service of their country. 


There was a time within living memory 
when it was considered desirable that men 
who were real workers should be permitted 


sixty. Of course, no such rule could be 
universally applicable. One man is younger 
at sixty than another at fifty ; and their are 


‘labors which are easier at sixty than at 


forty. Butthere was a strong feeling that, 
generally speaking, parliamentary work, 
pulpit work, the judicial bench, and the toils 
of medical practice; were too much for men 
over sixty. When the painter must have 
recourse to glasses, when the preacher be- 
comes garrulous, or delivers old sermons, 
when the county member nods through a 
debate, when the physician has to refresh 
his memory about his patients’ ailments 
from day to day, and when the author puts 
forth less power from season to season, all 
faithful and genial friends wish that these 
sexogenarians were respectably and tran- 
quilly reposing in their own homes, enjoy- 
ing their leisure while the capacity for 
enjoyment remains. But the term seems 
really to have been changed within a gen- 
eration. We see men of seventy whom we 
could ill have spared from public lite for 
ten years past; and I do not know that it 
matters very much what is the age fixed 
upon, while there is a sort of public opinion 
established in favor of some term being as- 
signed at which laborious men may be 
authorized to leave off working, for their 
own sakes and that of the society they have 
thus far served so well, 

We have seen how some statesmen, who 
might have lived their threescore years and 
ten,’died, worn out, far too soon; and to 
Pitt, Lord Dalhousie, and the Cannings, we 
might add many names of men in minor of- 
fices who worked themselves to death, 
either in carrying some particular measure, 
or under the constant pressure of care and 
toil. There have been others who have 
been snatched from us by accidents. Hus- 
kisson followed his friend Canning too 
soon ; but he also was nearly worn out ; and 
he could not work much longer if he had 
been far away from the railroad on that 
‘fatal opening day. Our hearts are yet sore 
from the loss of Peel,at a period when we 
reckoned on a more dignified public life for 
him, and a greater wealth of counsel from 
him for ourselves than even his official ca- 
reer had afforded. In other departments of 
the public service accidents bas deprived us 
of benefits from men who had become old 
without any perceptible diminution of pow- 
er. Lord Clyde’s death may be attributed 
to the fall from his horse in India, of which 
he made so light; and Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well’s death cannot be supposed altogether 
unconnected with the. injury. which he re- 
ceived in the Park. The one was just past 
seventy, and the other just short of it; and 
yet both may be said to have died prema- 
turely. 

Arts and Arms seem to be favorable to 
longevity under the same conditions as 
Wellington, in whom the 
two were united, is a remarkable illustration 
of how toil, responsibility, and the liabilities 
of fame, may be borne when the moral na- 
ture and training are a help instead of a 
drawback. His strength of will, his power 
of self-reliance, his simplicity of mind, his 
unconsciousness of doubt or scruple, and his 
very narrowness of political view, in combi- 
nation with his military comprehensivenness 
of knowledge, enabled him to do and live 
through what would have killed half-a-. 
dozen men of a more sensitive fibre, and a 
more egotistical sort of humanity. In him, 
as in Lord Clyde (who might have lived to 
the age of Wellington), Lord Combermere, 
who is still alive and vigorous at ninety, the 
French Marshal d’Ornano, who has just 
died at the age of ninety-two, Lord Seaton, 
who has departed this year at the age of 
eighty-seven, and Sir Howard Douglas, who 
was @ great prefessional authority and pub- 
lic benefactor till he died two years ago at 
eighty-five, we see that the toils of military 
lite, and the gravest responsibilities, do not 
shorten the career of men constitutionally 
adapted to that career. * * * * * 

The Philosophers ought to have length of 
days for their portion, seeing how their pur- 
suits ought to elevate them above the dis- 
turbances of life. And such is, in fact, the 
operation of their mode of litefby which 
their’ faculties are furnished with constant 
entertainment, on subjects whieh would 
seem to lie outside the range of uneasy pas- 
sions, while creating or exciting the noblest 
moral emotion. And an unusual amount 


| 


sights have been seen as faces furrowed 


and encouraged to retire from their toils at 


~ 
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| with fretfalnéss, or working with passion ; 
but the old age of many philosophers is at 
this moment an honor to their ‘vocation. 
Peter Barlow was, when he lately died at 
eighty-two, the same Peter Barlow: that he 
had been to two generations of friends and 
disciples. Sir David Brewster is still active 
and occupied at the same age. The late 
Mr. Tooke did not. puzzie his brain about 
the Currengy too much to be still up to the 
subject at eighty-six. Sir R. Murchison is 
past seventy, and so is Sir J. Herschel. 
Literature ought to have the same: oper- 
ation as seience; but it seems to have no 
more room for agitations and anxieties, 
except in.the case of authors who live in 
and with their work, exempt from self- 
regards. Jacob Grimm was a very perfect 
example of the philosophic serenity which 


seventy-eight. There is something remark- 
able in the longevity of literary women in 
modern times, even if we do not look beyond 
our own country. Mrs. Piozzi and 
Delaney perhaps scarcely enter within the 
conditions; and the still-lamented Jane 
Austen was under an early doém from con- 
sumption ; but Miss Edgeworth was above 
eighty when she died; Joano and Agnes 
Baillie were older still; and Mrs. Trollope 
died the other day at eighty-four. 

The artists who have departed lately have 
been old. Biot was eighty-sevem, and Ver- 
net seventy-four. Qur’ Mulready was 
seventy-seven; and Prof. Cockerell, the 
architect, was seventy-three. 

If long life is a good and desirable thing 
we may rejoice that it is manifestly on the 
increase. However it may be with long- 
evity, we know that the occupation and ex- 
ercise of the faculties which favors longevity 
is a very great blessing and a very high 
privilege indeed. Therefore, though my 
readers and I may have no personal wishes 
about living to be very old, we may rejoice 
that the conditions of prolonged life are be- 
coming more common and more comprehen- 
sive from generation to generation.— Once 
A Week. 


A CRACKED COMMANDMENT. 


We heard a suggestive expression related 
the other day of a very little girl who was 
taken by her mother into a shop, where a 
tempting basket of oranges stood exposed 
for sale. While her mother was engaged 
in another part of the room, the little one 
feasted her eyes on the fruit, and nursed 
the temptation in her heart till it grew 
too strong to be resisted, and she hid one of 
the oranges under her apron and walked 
quickly away.. But conscience remon- 
strated so strongly, that after a little re- 
flection, she walked as quickly back, and 
slyly replaced the orange in the basket. 
Again the forbidden fruit, out of her pos- 
session, presented its tempting side, and 
again she yielded. After a sharper conflict 
than before, conscience gained a second 
victory, and the almost stolen orange was 
aguin and finally restored. With a sad- 
dened countenance she walked home with 
her mother, and when they were alone, 
burst into tears, exclaiming, “O mother, I’ve 
cracked one of the commandments! I 
didn’t break it—indeed I didn’t break it, 
mother—quite—but, I’m sure I cracked it.” 

We shall never again see a piece of 
doubtful conduct, without thinking there’s a 
commandment cracked.—Zzaminer. 


Dr. Wisner’s way With the Profane. 


We find in the N. Y. Observer the follow- 
ing anecdote of Dr. Wisner, of Ithaca, in 
that State : 


. It was early and ever the habit of Dr. 
Wisner to rebuke kindly all profane swear- 
ers that he met offending. ‘There was one 
of notorious impudence, and incorrigible as 
insulting and abusive. The Doctor informed 
him that if he feared not God, he might 
feel the power of the civil authority. “I 
am in a free country,” indignantly replied 
the swearer, defying the Docter. He was 
soon favored with a “ warrant,” the attend- 
ance of the sheriff and some days’ accom- 
modation in the penitentiary. Years passed 
away, and the swearer was more moderate 
in his use of language. Dr. Wisner re- 
moved to Rochester, and the profane man 
was relieved of restraint and fear, and again 
indulged in his profane habits. Reminded 
of his exposure, he replied, “ What, can’t I 
swear, now old Wisneris gone?” Were all 
men as faithful to these miserable sinners 
their numbers would be less. 


Dovste London 
papers are all extolling an incident which 


The Star heads the following paragraph, 
“American CommernciaL Honor.” — 
“The American house at Liverpool, of 
Messrs. James McHenry & Co., which 


to Mr. Mosely a check for forty-seven 
thousand pounds, principal and interest of 
a debt owing at the time of the said 
failure. The English papers rightly de- 
scribe the circumstance as an instance of 
American commercial honor. Mr. Mosely 
intends to give half the money to local char- 
ities. He is recently elected mayor of Liv- 
erpool, is a banker, and a Jew. 


Tue London photographers announced 
their intention to exhume Beethoven’s re- 
mains, and take a photograph of the great 
composer. This may be enthusiastic, but 
not very respectful to the memory'of Bee- 
thoven, and it is not to be wondered at that 
the relatives have entered a protest, consid- 
ering it to be an act of profanation. Doubt- 
less the photograph-mongers are 

disappointed at this sensation speculation of 
theirs being thwarted. A London house 
alone would have taken twenty thousand 


copies. 


Economisina Lasor.— Labor, to be ef- 
must be systematic. By a few minutes 
spent in arranging for the day’s work, much 
valuable time can be saved, and fhe same 
objects accomplished with ease and prompt- 
ness, which would otherwise drag heavily, 
and be ly executed. Always have a 
wadsiaanont book with you in your ope- 


desirable to remember or 


floating over @ heaves of stars, bedimming 
them for a moment that they may shine with 


greater lustre than before. 


reflects credit on both creditor and debtor. |. 


failed several years ago, have recently sent | 


rations, and note wey ong may be | 
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The shatp, quick sound of a criér’s bell 
was heard above the rattle of }and 


the hum of multitudes hastening home as 
night came on, and. the words: Child lost | 
child lost!” fell upon the ears, and sent a 
thrill of pain through the hearts of fathers 
and mothers, as the crief passed up the 
street to the next corner, where he 


ad a description of the wanderer. 
ow many held their breaths and, 
listened | 


“ Child lost! child lost, A little girl— 
not quite three years of age—her hair light 
and curly—eyes blue ; when she left home 
she was dressed in a scarlet frock and white: 


a literary career can yield; and he lived to ’ apron ; has been missing four hours!” And 


again the bell was heard as the crier went, 
on proclaiming as he went the same mourn- 
ful story. : 
And where, all this time, was little Lily 
Ashton? Soon after she left her father’s: 
door she made the accuaintance of other. 
children in the street, with whom she 
played awhile, and then many things 
amused her as she ran along on the crowded 
sidewalk, unnoticed by the busy throng; 
but at length she discovered that her home 
was no longer in sight, and that no dear 
papa or mamma answered her call ; and the 
poor little lost one sat down on a doorstep 
and wept bitterly. A kind-hearted gentle- 
man came. that way—one who loved chil- 
dren, and was never happier than when 
they smiled on him from their bright faces, 
which they could hardly help doing when 
he smiled so pleasantly upon them, and who 
was always ready to speak comforting 


the matter, little Blossom?” he asked. 

His voice was so full of love that Lily 
stopped crying, and brushing back her 
curls, looked eo see 

spoke to her. light from a street lamp 
face. 
and I want mamma,” she said; and the 
tears began to flow again. | 

“ Bat Lily won’t cry any more, because 
we will go and find mamma. Will Lily go 
with me?” 

Her tears ceased flowing, and she looked 
up into the kind face once more. “ Has 
you ro, girl, and is she ‘ little Blos- 
som 


“ No, my dear; I have no Lily nor Blos- 


som ; only when I find oné such as you; 
but I love little girls and boys, and I don’t. . 


like to see-you cry. Will you go with me 
Lilly stood up 


w 

The kind gentleman lifted the tired little 
girl in his arms and carried ber to the 
nearest police station; where he knew he 
could learn what she could not tell him 
about her home. And ina short time he 
placed the lost darling in the arms of her 


and sisters—in that home, and as the pa- 


Lilyglost an hour before, but now found, 


could be. 


their gladness reminds mte—perhaps 
reminded you also—of some of the words of 


sinner that repenteth.” 


who does not love or trust in Christ; who 
is lost in the world and will never find the 
way to that beautiful home above, unless 


were in heaven, and could hear of some one 
on earth, who had been wicked, had re- 


forever—you would be glad? 


you are in the way to the same home, if you 
are not already in it. Dear child, have 
you begun to walk in that path which leads 
to the “ beautiful city above?” Come with 
the children of God ; 
in heayen over you far beyond that which 
was felt in Lily’s family when she was 
found. One there is who loves you far 
more than any friend here on earth can 
love, and hé will receive oe 
number of the blessed.— 
Stories. 


ton, one day, after school, were engaged in 
snow-balling. William had made’a good 


too much powder,” as the beys say—he 
threw it too hard—and it went further than 
he intended, right through a parlor window. 


catch it now ; run, Bill, run!” Then they 


William said, “I shall no¢ run.” He then 


been broken. He rang at the door, ac- 
knowledged what be had done, and.ex- 
pressed his regret. He then gave his name 
and the name of his father, and his father’s 
be repaired. Was not that noble? 
was true courage. 

would lead a boy,.when he has doné an 
injury like that, to sneak away, and run to 


any real is called for, rather than 
all those boys who cried out,“ run, Bill, 
run!” He will face the danger, while they 
will sneak.— Wellspring. 


haps to cheer, by their memory,'a Jong, sad 
life ; while words of cruelty, or of careless 
ness are like swords in the bosom, wounding 
and leaving scars which will be borne to 


their victim. Do 


time.” ‘Now, with the 


chine, they take one in 


words when they were in trouble. “ What's 


who it was that 


above her shown full upon his benevolent » 
“T isn’t little Blossom; “I is Lily, . 


to find mamma?” 
aod put her hand in his, for her heart was — 
on. 


mother. He found other children—brothers. - 
rents and clildren gathered around little 
and as they laughed and wept by turns, he — 
felt that he was receiving a rich reward in 
seeing their happiness—their joy over 
dear child—than thanks, however earnest, - 
I know you do not wonder that this fam-_ 
ily were so glad to see Lily again. But 
it has 
Jesus: “Joy shall be in heaven over one’, 
Can you tell why 
the happy family of the redeemed in heaven» 


are joyful when asinner repents? A sinner, | 
you know, is One who is disobeying God; 


he repents. Do you not think that if you” 
pented and begun to love Jesus, and was | 
coming to be in heaven too—happy and holy 


Perhaps some dear friends of yours are — 
there now, and they are boping to hear that — 


Paul's 


A company of boys in —— street, Bos- , 
hard snow ball, In throwing it he“ patin 
All the boys shouted: “There, you will 


took to their heels. But then the brave 
started for the house where the window lad 


place of business, and said the injury should re: 
It is cowardice that - 


conceal it. Give us William, whenever 


Krxp words are: looked upon as jewels 
in the breast never to be forgotten, and per- — 


¢ 
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_ “The Anglo American Sabbath. 

~ “We have in a previous issue noticed the 

significant essay under this title which Dr. 
Schaff read before the National Sabbath 
Convention at Saratoga. It is now issued 
as “ Document No. 26,” by the New York 
Sabbath Commiittee. We give our readers 
an abstract of this valuable Essay. 
- The Anglo American theory of the Sab- 
bath agrees with the evangelical theory in 
making the Resurrection of the Lord the 
main, though not the only, basis of the 
Christian Sabbath; it agrees with the Zc- 
clesiastical theory in honoring the univer- 
sal custom of the Church in all ages, bot it 
differs from both by going back to the prim- 
itive creation as the first natural basis of 
the Sabbath, and in holding to the perpet- 
ual obligation of the Fourth Command- 
ment as the legal basis. 

The objections are (1) that “the Fourth 
Commandment alone required a_ posi- 
tive enactment, while all the others are 
moral.” But Monogamy is a positive com- 
mandment, and yet Christians hold it uni 
versally binding. “The day (2) is changed 


from the seventh to the first day of the 


week.” But this change is one of form 
and does not touch the substance of the 
commandment. “The general spirit (3) of 
the Christian religion is opposed to the set 
times and distinctions as sacred and pro. 
fane, which prevailed among the Jews. It 
makes all time sacred.” But the observed 
Sabbath has the effect to make all days 
more sacred. And the introduction of the 
Chaistian religion did not do away with.the 
importance of having some hours and days. 
more particularly given to religious duties. 
“Christ and St. Paul deny the perpetuity 
of the Sabbath Law.” But the passages 
qnoted are not aimed at the Sabbath ob- 
servance, but at the Jewish perversion of 
that. observance. Our Lord uniformly set 
- gn example of right observance of the 
Sabbath. He declared that the Sabbath 
was forman. St. Paul observed the Céris- 
tian Sabbath, Acts xx:7, and enjoined its 
observance, 1 Cor. xvi :.2. 

‘The Anglo-American has several advan- 
tages over the other theories. . (1). It goes 
back to the primitive Sabbath of the race. 
(2). It retains the legal basis. (3). It con- 
neets the Sabbath with the fifth and sev- 
enth commandments, and so makes it a pure 
family institution. (4). It makes much 
account of the distinction of the Religious 
and Civil Sabbath, and lays greater stress 
on the necessity of the latter. (5). It 
blends also the teaching that what is law is 
also privilege. The Sabbath is a joy, not a 
burden, a blessing, not a cheerless task. 

The Essay proceeds to show how the 
Sabbath became, under the influence of the 
Romish multiplication of saints’ days, a 
mere holy-day, that the Reformers were, so 
afraid of Legalism that they did not affirm 
_ the Sabbath with strictness, and so left be- 
hind them a Joose practice on the Continent, 
resulting in the neglect of public worship | 
that John Knox did differently, and made’ 
the Scottish Sabbath excellent in its influ- 
ence on a nation; that the Puritans so 
changed public opinion and practice, despite 
James and Land, and the two Charleses, that. 
even Count Montalambert, the eloquent 
French Catholic statesman, has said: “Im- 
partial men are convinced that the political 
education by which the lower classes of the 
English nation surpass other nations—that 
the extraordinary wealth of England— its 
supreme maritime power—are clear proofs 
of the blessing of God bestowed upon this 
distinguished Sabbath observance.” Dr. 
Schaff, advancing to the American history 
_ of the Sabbath, pays a noble tribute to the 
_ Pilgrims. He shows how blessed has been 
the influenee of the New England Sabbath 
upon this whole land. Nor is this Sabbath 
confined to New England. All prominen, 
evangelical denominations have adopted it. 
Even the Germans of foreign birth have, 
in crowded mass meetings, indorsed it. 

The Essay adverts to three crisis which 
the American Sabbath has passéd, or is 
passing. One was that occasioned by the 
Revolutionary war; another by-the large 
and godless foreign immigration, and the 
last by the present war. With dangers to 
the Sabbath thickening about us, it becomes 
us to gird on the armor and do what we 
may to. make it a blessing to the future, as 
it has so richly been to the past. 


Tendencies to Open Communion. 
Some time ago, in the columns of this 
paper, an article appeared, entitled, “ Con- 
gregational Union,” in which it was held 


of England, which at the beginning of the 
century formed the Baptist body proper, 
are now, with few exceptions, “subverted” 
to the same sentiments. Thirty yearsiage, 
the churches in London were just begia- 
ning to adopt the practice of open 
munion at the Lord’s Supper; now 
revolution is well nigh complete 1 
among what the writer calls “ high” 
churches, the fact of holding sentiments 


a bar to admission. We submit whether 
the tendencies to open communion in the 
Baptist body are not sufficiently numerous 
to relieve the Paciric from the imputation 
of carrying “monstrous blunders.” There 


ments of open communion are spreading in 
this country also. 

The Grand Ligne, Mission among the 
French Canadians has been a favored one 


| in the Baptist body. But it seems that 


it has been discovered that a limited degree 
of free commanion is practiced by the con- 
ductors of the’ mission. A committee, ap- 
pointed to examine the facts, has reported 
in favor of commencing a new mission, 
merely on that account. When Paul and 
Barnabas disagree, it may be a choice of 
evils for one to go one way, and the other 


‘another; it may so happen that the com- 


mon work. will be more widely ad- 
vanced, but the very fact of disagreement 
on a small matter remains an unpleasant 
memory for both. In the small communi- 
ties and missions of new countries, it is 
especially unfortunate that there should be 


‘sects so “high” that they cannot allow some 


whom they admit to be Christians, to com- 
mune with them ; and when one or two of 


their number are in places, where there is, 


and can be but one church, so “high” that 


eat bread and drink wine with God’s ac- 
cepted children. 

We refer not to this subject for the pur- 
pose of denominational capital—surely that 
were ignoble enough—but because we be- 
lieve that this attitude of the great Baptist 
body in the United States imposes a yoke 
on Christians in new settlements, which 
they néed not bear. Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, in a small place 
may, and ought to, waive these partialities 
and form Union churches; they do so— 
nothing’ prevents their doing so; but the 
Baptist position is such that a Baptist 
Christian must, in such a case, stand alone, 
aloof, as far, at least, as church communion 
goes—and, practically, that goes a long 
way. We shall continue, therefore, to 
chronicle with thanksgiving, all tendencies 
to open communion in the Baptist body. 
We are not without hopes of chronicling 
them in other kodies. 


Bondage to Death. 


Out of this bondage Christ came to de- 
liver men. He does this in these ways: 

1. By bringing “ life and immortality to 
light”. We are loth to die. There is a 
dread of annihilation native to our souls. 
We would fain not lose our being. There 
are longings within us for a hereafter. We 
cling to our existence. We aspire to be 
more than we are. Few are so wretched 
as to wish they had no existence. Our 
natural reason favors the doctrine of our 
immortality. The finest minds, clearest 


| thinkers, and purest men, in all ages, have 


believed the soul undying. 

Yet, the masses of the people have never 
been satisfied with the argument from na- 
ture. And even the greatest intellects and 
best men have craved larger evidence, and 
better proofs. It is a satisfaction to -the 
clearest thought to have other confirmations 
than such as philosophy can give. More or 
less, hesitations, doubts, and fears, have 
troubled such as have not known the gospel. 

The Lord of Life came teaching the soul 
to be immortal. He did so by implication, 
rather than by direct assertion. All his 
work assumed this. All his doctrine was 
based on this truth. It comes out, as a 
truth, nowhere more impressively than 
when he exclaims, “ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” However, we need 
not stay to argue here, and at length, that 
Christ made clear the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and suffered, finally, 
in attestation of what he had thus, and on 
other themes, taught. It is enough that all 
who believe him to have been the Son of 
God, believe him to have made the future 
life a reality, not less powerful than the 

resent. 

_ 2. By teaching, plainly, the doctrine of 
the forgiveness of sins. This, too, had been 
in the world as an impression and belief. 
Feebly, indeed, had*the human mind held 
the conviction that the forgiveness of sins 


| was somehow possible; yet to some extent 


the persuasion had prevailed. But Christ 
canie on purpose to teach it, as well as to 
annourice the method of it. “The fear of 
death had not been effectually removed 
without the assurance of pardon. What if 
the soul were immortal; what if the fature 
were certain to it—if it were to enter on 


to be. a pity that Christians, so similar in | the hereafter unshriven, loaded with guilt, 


doctrinal convictions and in their thedry of 
church government, as are the Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists, should be separated 
on so. unimportant a point as Baptism. It 
was also venturesomely affirmed that the 
tendencies are somewhat to Union: that 
many Baptists are beginning to feel that a 
difference of opinien and practice upon the 
subject of Baptism is not a sufficient reason 
for Close Commenion. Ao editorial writer 


‘ in another paper, was pleased to style the | 


whole article “ Blunders,” with an adjective ' 
before it... .He was well acquainted with 
Baptists, and he knew there were none 
such—because, forsooth, when a person be- 
gan to think so, he was not a Baptist | 

If this position and argument are tenable, 
then many of the Baptists of England are 
mis-named. A writer, we believe in the 
Watchman and Reflector, of Boston, who 
has been in London thirty years, says that 
the churches of the Baptist name, in the 
Si of England, are almost ‘wholly Open 


Set 


and harassed by a tormenting conscience ? 
The veil were lifted indeed, but only on a 
scene that might be filled with wretched- 
ness, and visited with storms of wrath. It 
was the assurance of pardon, of the for- 
giveness of all sina, of restoration to favor, 
of renovation of character, of deliverance 
{rom evil, that made the messages of the 
Lord so welcome; that. broke forever the 
bondage of fear. It was forgiveness possi- 
ble to all men, practicable on terms of honor 
to God,-and blessed to men, that so en- 
hanced the joyfulness of the Redeemer's 
work, ‘This Was the good news that has 
forever rendered the term “ gospel” a hal- 
lowed and blissfal word. 

3.. By declaring the doctrine of a resur- 
rection. He did this in word, and in deed. 
‘In word, when he said, “ I am the resurrec- 


tion and the life; he that believeth in-me. 


though he were dead yet shall he live ;” and, 
in deed, when himself :arose) because it was 


}Gommunion. The churches im the south 


favorableto free communion has not been 


ean be no reasonable doubt that the senti- 


they cannot allow these absent members to | 


of the bands of death. The Redeemer 


carries out hig work for in our deliver- 
ancépthen, assuring Us, that death not 
only does not break the continuity of our 


béing but 
stanee of it; batithat t 


whieh the 
th away ; But is simply laid asi 6, for a 
réviyed aga , puti- 


fied, glorified, and so fitted for a reunion with 
the renovated, purified, and glorified soul. 
bodies are rightly dear-to They 
are the temple of the soul in which it dwells 
and worships’ now! Wonderful atid ‘mys- 
terious buildings they are, and worthy of all 
keeping and care. And they. shall not be 
lost to us. The Restorer shall return them 
to us comely and: beautiful.” It shall be as 
if we laid aside our worn, tora, and stained 
garments at night, and awoke in the morn- 
ing to find them whole, fresh, new and ele- 
gant. “As they have suffered with us, have 
shared in our sin, guilt, and shame, so they 
shall rejoice with us, and minister unto our 
purity, peace; and delight. Ab banished 
fear! oh blissful restoration! .We shall not 
die all-—nought shall perish but evil and 
shame+—body and soul both shall live—and 
dying is but sundering them awhile. 


_ 4, By'a complete ‘assurance ‘of heaven. 
To release men from the fear of death, and 
to make them content to die—it was not 
enough to show them that dying was not 
annihilation, but simply change of state ; it 
was not enough to assure them that the for- 
giveness of sins past, and restoration to the 
divine favor was practicable; it was not 
enough to reveal to them the fact of the res- 
urrection and the recovery of everything 
desirable in their bodies, for a while laid 
aside; they needed more, they required the 
certainty of a heaven possible to all—a 
heaven permanent, blessed, glorious, peopled 
with the redeemed of their own race, and 
made jubilant by the memory of all that on 
earth which was fit to be bad in everlasting 
remembrance. And such is heaven—the 
happy reversion of all believers. What 
exchanges and compensations are here! 
For earthly being—immortal existence ; for 
crushing guilt and shame—pardon and peace 
of conscience ; for a weak, painful, perish- 
able body—a nature beautiful, undecaying, 
glorious; and for losses of wealth, power, 
soviety and friends—the church of the re- 
deemed, mansions of bliss, riches eternal, 
and the presence of the Deliverer; all 
these, and forever! And with this array it 
is that Christ seeks to reconcile men to the 
thought of dying ; to remove the bitterness 
of dying; to take away the fear of dying ; 
and show the desirableness, at length, of 
dying ; so that exalted natures might even 
be “in a strait betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ.” 

And thus it is that the bondage is broken, 
and death is formidable no more to the 
Christian.- The Deliverer has taught his 
followers how to live in the world without 
wrecking themselves in sin; how to suffer, 
when they ‘must, for the truth’s sake, with- 
out faltering ; how to pass through the con- 
flict of dying, without any dread; how to 
go down into the grave and rob it again of 
its victory; and. how to enter within the 
everlasting gates, when their feet shall have 
touched the shining shore. 

And though Jesus Christ was in the 
world, humbled and a victim, so largely, yet 
he left the world a king, and a conqueror, 
too; having destroyed “him that had the 
power of death ;” leaving him behind, in- 
deed, a monarch still, but monarch of a 
crumbling empire, and able to gather no 
more but the barren honors and name of 
victory. 


Bearding the Lion in his Den. 
Tt was a capital stroke of policy, both 


financially and morally, to lay an excise tax 
on whisky of a dollar a gallon. Whi-ky 
origjnated the rebellion, and whisky ought 
to pay the cost of it. Nearly all the sedi- 
tious utterances of the South for the last 
thirty years have been inspired by it. I:s foul 
breath tainted the legislation of the coun- 
try, and loosened the traitorous tongues of 
conspirators all over the land. Ignorance 
and whisky have been the twin causes of 
the rebellion. When the war is over, let 
the tax be continued to furnish public 
schools for.the South. Let whisky go 
down, and the schools be built up. Let a 


new population be instructed in the ele- 


mentary principles of liberty. Then 
drunken demagogues cannot lead them by 
any traitorous device. What else could be 


_expected from the poor whites of the 


South? without estates, without ability to 
read the organic law of the Union? Their 
men of mongrel speech, often more Congo 
than English, bratalized by vile associations, 
and cowed by dominant men, were the pli- 
ant material of the rebellion. Their lead- 
ers committed them to treason because 
whisky maddened them, and ignorance made 
them powerless for anything but evil. 

We have not forgotten either, what sad 
failures have been made by men of high 


official position at the North. Weneed not. 


be told of a Senator from this coast, Who, 
in violation of his solemn pledges, has well 
nigh sunk his manhood and his pattiotjem, 
by constant inebriation. 

Nor do we venture much in behalf of 
“fighting whisky.” It has made men ac- 
counted brave, arrant cowards. It bas ob- 
scured some of the brightest intellects in 
the army. Officers more than once or twice 
have been maudlin drunk on theeve of .bat- 
tle. Some have lain in their tents helpless 
while the battle-was raging. Some have 


Gisgracefully fled. We seldom read of 


petty Court martial but we find ‘that whisky 
was at the bottom of the trouble. “We 
want the style of patriots who load their 
guns with good earnest ammunition, instead 
of charging themselves with ‘dishonest 
whisky. 

We are gind, therefore, that whisky is to 
be put under bonds, if not te keep the 
peace, at least to bear some of the burdens 
which it creates. 


new Methodist’ Charch is ‘be: bailt 
Arve, 


| than they were last year. 


RELIGIOUS INTELL! 


Pacific C 
Tue meetings held duting tb. Week of 
in the Birst Congregiitional Church, 
this a were of so mich interest as to 
their “during the pres- 

informed ‘also that simi- 
gsin ps re Fire Baptist and Howard 
Street Methodist churches were unusually 

or tHe Howarp Srreer 
Caurce.— The Howard 
Street Presbyterian Church, corner of Na- 
toma and Jayne streets, having been re- 


should their pastor elect, Rey. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, arrive by Saturday. He will be. 
here on the next steamer, which will be due 
by that time. Should the steamer pot ar- 
rive in time, the opeming will be postponed 
one week, 

Notice will be given i in the Evening Bul- 
letin, on Saturday, and in the me. morn- 
ing papers. 

CorRECTION.—We were in error in our 
last week's issue, in stating that Mr. Bart- 
lett had accepted the call at the North End 
Congregational. Society. It should have 
been that he has the call under advisement. 


—The Presbyterian church in Sonora 
shave unanimously called Rey. W. W. Mar- 
tin, their present acting Pastor, to become 
their permanent Pastor, and increased his 
salary. During the five months of Mr. 
Martin’s residence at Sonora the congrega- 
tion has grown rapidly, and that which is 
especially gratifying, it has been augmented 
largely from those who have not been in the 
habit of attending any church service. The 
Superintendent informs us that the Sabbath 
school has trebled its numbers since Mr. 
Martin has been with them. 


Baptist Irems.—Rev. O. B. Stone, of 
San Jose, expects to return East. He has 
been here over ten years. He may not re- 
turn.... Rev. Addison Jones, for a time 
Professor in the Chicago University, is ex- 
pected here as a Home Missionary at an 
early day... . Thirty-one persons were bap- 
tized in the First Church of this city in 1863, 

. . The Second Church has reduced its debt 

.. The ladies of the First Baptist church 
in this city presented their pastor’s wife, as 
a New Year's gift, a fine new buggy. A 
brother in the church supplemented the gift 
of the ladies by presenting to the pastor 
$100, with which to purchase a harness, 
robe, and saddle. 

The Evangel, from which we glean the 
above items (and which, bating the too 
great and unscriptural preponderance of its 
articles and allusions to Baptism, is an ex- 
cellent paper,) is now published for the 
Publication Board of the San Francisco 
Baptist Association. Rev. D. B. Cheney 
and H. A. Sawtelle are Editors, and Rev- 
J. A. Davidson Corresponding Editor and 
Traveling Agent. — 

—The Pacific Cumberland Presbyter, 
published at Alamo, after announcing itself, 
as the old year went out, suspended, has 
been enabled to commence its fourth volume 
in a new shape. 


Epitors Pactric :—This city is rather 
dull and muddy at present, partly owing to 
the rain, which has poured down in great 
profusion. It snowed a day or two, till a 
hot blast from the southward unrobed na- 
ture of its fair garment, just when we were 
thinking of a merry sleigh-ride. 

Farmers are sending into the market, 
abundant supplies for our approaching fes- 
tive season, and provisions are much cheaper 
The theatre con- 
tinues to be the chief attraction for the 
crowd who always prefer amusement and 
histrionic effect to solid information. A 
very popular lecturer, the Rev. L. Taylor, 
from Canada, delivered a short course of 
lectures on Palestine to a select audience. 
His popularity is universally acknowledged. 
His performances were exceedingiy inter- 
esting, and yet I regret to say, the attend- 
ance was any but what might bave been 
expected on such an occasion. He may 
probably be induced to give an account of 
his travels through Egypt and the Holy 
Land, in California, and if so, some of your 
readers may promise themselves a pleasant 
and profitable evening. He has come here 
as agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and has succeeded in establishing 
several auxiliary branches in the Colonies; 
and I believe he is satisfied with the result 
of his mission. Our sacred books are now 
sold at a price within the reach of the poor- 
est. It will be a long time, however, till 
we are able to publish such promising de- 
tails as appeared in a late issue of the Pa- 
ciri0, showing the’ progress of your Soci- 
ety. The First Presbyterian Church has 
lately been opened under favorable circum- 
stances. It is the finest Church in the city, 
and a very fair specimen of gothic archi- 
tecture. The Presbyterians are about ‘to 
dedicate another church in New Westmin- 
ster, British Columbia, and it is said they 
purpose to erect a second place of worship 
in this city in connexion with the church of 
Scotland, a minister of which bas _ lately 
arrived. 

The Methodist Church is about to be en- 
larged toe accommodate one of the most 
promising congregations in the city. The 


Wesleyans or Presbyterian, and as a large 
influx.of miners is expected from Canada 
in the spring, additiomal church accommo- 
dation is doubtless desirable. 

The Congregational Church 
strength under a popular pastor, who wil . 
probably svon leave for a few months on an 


with a view of promoting ‘an excellent 
scheme of church extension. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop has spent 
the summer in Cariboo, and after opening 
the season with an imposing high mass, he 
did little more than mourn over the miscon- 


duct of a dranken missionary, of whom 
miners tell a merry tale, | 

The Episcopalians and Methodists. have 
each erected q place of worship in the gold 
fields, and a depot of the Bible Society has 


from the North Pole. 


paired, will be open on mext Sabbath, | 
British Coldmbia, are expected by every 


immigrants from Canada are chiefly either 


important mission to England, and partly. 


Mountains, and not we may oppose 


Our Protestant Bishop, who is at ties 
in Britain, continuesto excite considérable 
interest in behalf of these Colonies. Hehas 
extensive property in aiid about towa, and 
shduld the place grow, his “speculations 
must prove highly favorable ig the future. 

The colored question, it is believed, is 
about to be brought into the Supreme Court. 
In the theater there is a “crib” for people 


_ | of color. A partyof'them procured tick- | 


ets for the dress circle a few evenings ago, 
and being refused admittance, have entered 
an action against the manager; with what 
success, time will tell. 
New Governors for this Colony, and 


steamer. 

Business is not so brisk, but high hopes 
are entertained of big strikes in the ensuing 
year. The Banks, I am informed on good 
authority, transmitted three millions of dust 
during the past season, and it is believed 
that as much more must have been brought 
down by private hands, There are nearly 
one andred deep shafts on Williams’ 
Créek'not yet bottomed. Should gold be 
found in a fair proportion of these, the pros- 
pects of our enterprising miners must grow 
bright, and sympathising with them, as one 
must, we wish them great success. There 
are many excellent characters attracted to 
gold fields, and itis encouraging to see how 
they fill our churches on Sabbath evenings, 
and how active many of them are in trying 
to further the interests of religion. It is 
remarkable how the youth of unblemished 
morals is able to withstand strong tempta- 
tion, while the poor fellow who has once 
fallen in fatherland, here becomes a wreck» 
and that rapidly, amid the whirl of passions 
which rage without the wholesome restraint 
of sound public opinion—a better safeguard, 
after all, than prisons and police, for the 
protection and preservation of society. 

Victoria, V. Dee. 24, 1863. 


Eastern and Foreign 


Congregational. 
A new church of seven members haan 
been organized at Arena, Wisconsin. 


—Rev. Chas. Redfield has been installed | 
pastor of the church in Schenectady, N. Y., 
vacant about two years. 

—Rev. A. E. Kittridge was dismissed 
from the Winthrop Church, Charlestown, 
Mass., Dec. 2d. A social gathering, at 
which 700 children were present, was held 
to give him a farewell, and he carries with 
him to California the warm affection of his 


people. 

—In the account of the churches in Phil- 
adelphia, which we published last week, it 
was noticeable that among the several hhn- 
dred churches there was not one Congrega- 
tional church. We are glad to note that on 
the first Sabbath of December a beautiful 
chapel of the First Church was dedicated. 
The chapel, and a large | lot designed for a 
church building, are the*munificent gift of 
James Smith, Ksq., a Philadelphian from 
Massachusetts. 

The old house, which still stands on a 
part of the lot, was, at one time, the head- 
quarters of Washington, and it is proposed 
to preserve the bricks of which it is built, 
in some part of the new edifice, say, for the 
walls of the pastor’s stady. The Spot, his- 
torical before, is now devoted to a future of 
great interest. It is barely a year since the 
church was organized, and the chapel is now 
filled on the Sabbath, and is already too 
small for the interesting Sabbath school 
which has been gathered. Rev. Mr. Gear, 
the pastor, has been eminently successful in 
his work. 

Rev. Mr. Stoddard has lately come from 
Windsor, Conn., to take charge of the 
Second Congregational church, which is not 
yet fully organized, however. An old 
church property bas been offered ‘in a popu- 
lous part of the city, free from encum- 
brance for Congregational worship. This 
he decided to do, and the building will be 
immediately repaired, after which the 
church will be formed. 

Some steps have already been taken to- 
ward the organization of a more central 
church, which shall fairly represent the 
New England polity in this city, and shall 
draw to it the young men of New England, 
who are constantly seeking homes in this 
attractive city. A first rate man will soon 
be wanted us a preacher. It is said that 
there are ten thousand New Englanders in 
Philadelphia. 


—The intelligent Washington corres- 
pondent of the Congregational writes : 


I believe that the right sort of a Congre- 
gational clergyman could now build upa 
Congregational church bere, but while there 
is at least one good anti-slavery church of 
the Presbyterian denomination, it is doubt- 
ful whether it is desirable to undertake the 
difficult enterprise of establishing a Con- 
gregational church ina city that is already 
full of churches. ‘The trouble is not for 
want of churches—it is to get people tu at- 
tend them. 


This “one good anti-slavery church of 
the Presbyterian denomination” is Dr. 
Sunderland’s, the paragraph concerning 
which in our last issue got into the Congre- 
gational division of our Religious Intelli- 
gence. 

—The Pearl Street Church of Hartford, 
Conn. (late Rev, Mr. Beadle’s,) have unani- 
mously invited Rev. Dr. Eddy, of North- 
ampton, to become their pastor. | 

Presbyterian. 


. been issued to prevent the sale. 


| wa scarce in 80 limited a membership ; ; but 


| from year to year, in finding 
who had “love for Christ sufficient to 
lead them ™to engage in study for this end, 
and who gave fair promise of usefulness. 
He received them into his own house, board- 
mi tliem at eost, for one dollar to one dollar 
and fifty.¢ents per week for all expenses. 
ASS result of all this, there are now of 
these students, eight ordained ministers and 
one licentiate in the field. 
Mr. V. has ‘now enlarged his plan, “and a 
Theological Seminary may grow out of this- 
—The German street Presbyterian 
Church (New-school), Philadelphia, was 
dedicated om Sunday, with appropriate cer- 


emonies, _Addresses.were delivered by 


Revs. Dr.. Brainard, Daniel March, and 
Robert Adair. In order to relieve the 
charch edifice from debt, about $15,000 
have been subscribed, through the exertions 
of a few liberal and energetic laymen. 
Among them are Mr. Samuel Work, who 
gave $3,500; Captain W. Whilldin, $3,500; 

C. Farr, $3,500 ; A. Whillden, $1,000; 
John A. Brown, $1,000; George Young, 
$500; G. F. Work, $500. 

Dr. CaNDLIsH ON INSPIRATION.— 
Since Colenso’s ecclairctssment, nothing 
has so startled the religious community of 
England as the recent speech of Principal 
Candlish at the opening of the session of 
the Free Church College in Edinburg. 

The subject on which he enlarged was 
“Tnspiration,” and not a little confusion 
appears to exist in many quarters as to 
what Dr. Candlish’s position now is in the 
battle on this great issue. Some say that 
he has virtually given up the whole doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration, and that “ mod- 
erate” sheet, the Scotsman, triumphantly 
points to him as a convert to the new broad 
principles. 


Miscellancous. 


The Chistian Advocate and Journal says 
that the Methodist Churches in New York 
City seem to be decreasing. Duane street 
chureh bas been sold, and though services 
are continued, and $25,000 remains in hand, 
the Society are rather discouraged about 
building. Ninth street has been sold to 
another denomination, but an injunction has 
The 
Beekman street, since Dr. Floy’s death, 


has become disheartened. 


The American Presbyterian, one of our ! 


valued exchanges, is enlarged and pub- | 


lished in the form of a double sheet. | 

—Some extremely interesting statements 
are made in the Presbyterian concerning 
the missionary work among the Germans 
in Wisconsin and northern Iowa, und in 


and. part of Minnesota. .In- those limits 
twenty-two churches have been gathered 
among them’ with a membership of over 
1,000. The father of these churches is 
Rev. A. Van Vliet,a native.of Holland. The 
first churches organized were at Platteville, 
Wis., and Dubuque, Towa, and were then 
Corigregational. In 1854 they became 
Presbyterian. Mr. Van Vliet saw at once 
that the great want for this work was a 
sound and evangelical ministry; and as 
he was settled in Dubuque, he began to look 
around for pious and capable young -men 
among the Germans whom he might in- 


—Rev. John Dempster, D.D., died on 
the 28th Nov. at Chicago. He was the 
father of Theological schools in the Metho- 
dist church, having founded both the one at 
Concord, N. H., and Evanston. He had 
hoped to found another on this coast, we 
believe. 

—There are 138,543 registered Chris- 
tians in India, 1,190 settled Congregations 
and 31,249 communicants. We must re- 
member that the population of Hindostan- 
has been estimated at 150,000,000. 


—The religious preferences of the Ver- 
mont Legislature are: Congregationalists, 
sixty-three ; Methodists, thirty-nine; Uni- 
versalists, thirty; Baptists, twenty-two; 
Episcopalian, nine; Presbyterian, four: 
Quakers, 2; Second Adventists, two; Uni- 
tarian, one; Mormon, one. Forty-two 
have no preference, twelve are “ Liberal,” 
three “ Independent,” two “Free-Thinkers,” 
and one isa “ Disciple of Christ.” It thus 
appears that 140 of 233 members, have a 
definite and an evangelical Christian posi- 
tion. 


—The Bromfield St. Methodist Charch, 
Boston, has been destroyed by fire. 

—The Rev. John Kennady, D.D., a dis- 
tinguished clergyman of the Methodist 
Church, while preaching in the Washington 


Street Church, Brooklyn, on 10th Novem- 


ber, was stricken with paralysis and was re- 
moved to his residence in Patific street, 
where he died on Saturday. He was born 
in Wall street, N. Y., of Irish Roman Catho- 
lic parentage, in the year 1800. While a 
boy, he was induced to attend a Methodist 
Sabbath school and afterwards the John 
Street Church, where he was brought to the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 


Office Discourses. —No. 5. 


Text.—Proverbs 20:10. “Divers weights, and 
divers measures, both of them are alike abomina- 
tion to the Lord. = 


Introduction.— As means to an end our 
property is a good thing. It is as valuable 
to us as the end of which it may be the 
necessary means. Our property will often 
be worth more to us thar it will bring in 
the market. When we have come by it 
through honorable exchange, hard work; 
and Jawful methods, we appreciate it more 
highly than when we receive it as a legacy: 
through a blunder, or by some underband 
process. And all things gotten by indi- 
rection, connivance and fraud, are tainted 
in consequence, and are odious in the sight 
of God. 

Argument.—1. To buy by one set of 
weights and measures, and to sell by another, 
is abomination to the Lord, because it is even 
an abomination to man. Bad as we may be, 
otflerwise, we do notajke to sce cheating 
going on around us, unless we are ourselves 
cheats, or interested in the avails of trickery. 
Till sinister views warp us, we love to see 
fair play. When all men’s business is on 
the square, we are satisfied. It does us 
good to feel honest, and think our neighbors 
are so. And while we are uncorrupt, the 
baseness and deceit of others, in business, 
are our abomination. 

2. All trickery and cheating ‘are odious 
to God, because they are hurtful to the vic- 
tims of them. The frauds practised on 
men, whether great or small, injure beyond 


_ the loss of property values. Cheated men 
part of northern Hilinois, southern Iowa, | 


are hurt beyond their material losses, in 
the wound made on their feelings, in their 
lowered estimation of mankind, in their loss | 
of confidence, and in their fear of further 
mischief. And a good God must be indig- 
nant at those who rob their victims and tor- 
ture them afterwards. — 

8. Dishonesty in dealing is abominable 
to God, because it hurts worst those who 
practice it. Its reaction is terrible. It 
spoila men. I¢ compels them to regard 


‘themselves base, mean, and wicked. And 


then they attempt to ease their own fall by as- 
suming that all others are as base as them- 
selves ; and that they have simply done what 


| 


way, defrauders:'learm to saythere are 
honest men on the earth ; and when any have 
come to that conclusion, nothing is 

near them, and they are candidates for per. 
dition. 

Remarks.—1. Games of chance, as or. 
dinarily conducted, are frauds upon on, 
party or the other, and all gamblers are ,, 
abomination to the Lord. 

2 Traders, who treat their customers a, 
sharps or flats, and practice ruses and tric, 
accordingly ; and such as sell from {,)\;, 
samples and feigned labels, will be likely ;, 
render themselves an abomination to :}, 
Lord. 

3. Men who palm themselves off fp, 
what they are not, and get place and hono, 
by pretenses, whether in politics, law, o; 
religion, must be odious to Heaven. 

4. All’persons who arenotrwilling to 
known for just what they are, play a part, 
and act a fraud, and are not pleasing in th. 
sight of God. 


Lectures. 


A course of three lectures is announced 
in aid of the “Second. Congregational 
Charch” of this city. The lecturers are 
T. Starr King, J. Ross Brown, and J. A. 
Benton. 3 

This church is compelled to seek assist. 
ance through all legitimate channels. || j; 
still small in numbers and limited in re. 
sources. It has done well, and will do bet. 
ter. It has a great work on its hands. [ts 
church edifice approaches completion, and 
the payments on it must be met; while the 
current expenses of the church are also to 
be paid, and the amount of them necessa- 
rily increased. 

By this course of lectures the church 
hopes to realize a handsome sum. Their 
appeal is to the generous feeling and Chris- 
tian sympathy of our population. Their 
enterprise will show for itself. It will fur- 
nish a place of worship, neat, commodious, 
and cheap, to six hundred people; and six 
hundred dollars from these lectures, wi!| 
help in making their seats ready and 
pleasant. 


(Por the Pacific.) 


The Church is God's. 


The Church of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the sole and separate .property of God. I's 
very brick and mortar are dedicated, by a sol- 
emn act of prayer, and public service, to set 
forth this fact before God, angels, and men, 
that everything connected with it, is for 
God; to be used only to carry out the grest 
principles of the Gospel of His Son. Woe 
to that sacriligious heart that covets this 
mite, paid on one infinite debt! Let him 
fear a worse fate than that of Ananias and 
Sapphira, that would seek to turn any part 
of this institution of God into a machine to 
serve his own personal ambition, pride or 
covetousness. 

Whatever it may be in reality, we pretend 
to owe all that we do, and give,for the 
church, to the Lord. <A church carried on 
for such ends, to honor God by saving 
men from their sins, is the noblest institu- 
tion that ever blest earth. To hold the 
lowest place of doorkeeper in such an insti- 
tution, is more honorable than the upper- 
most seat at kings’ tables. But give this 
heaven-born institution intothe hands of god- 
less men,and let them pervert it into a 
place of Sunday amusements, a mutual ad- 
miration society, a machine to bolster up 
some fancied distinction of aristocracy, or 
to any other purpose than the one for which 
Christ died, and it becomes the most con- 
temptible and abominable of all buman in- 
ventions. Satan could have been made no 
less a seraph than Lacifer, the son of the 
morning. There is not’a charitable or hu- 
mane society on earth that is not more no- 
ble than such a church. There is not 
another place of amusement that is not 
more respectable, And the highest seat in 
it, or on its loftiest pinnacle, is low enough 
to be spurned by the honest mountebank of 
the poorest playhouse. 

Just such churches as these have been 
binding chains on the bodies and aouls of 
men for ages ; holding the keys of the king- 
+ dom of heaven, and neither going in them- 
selves, nor yet suffering those that would, 
to enter. Such institutions have done more. 
robbery and murder than all earth’s brig- 
ands. Nay, it was just such an institution, 
with its temple overlaid with gold, its 
priests and elders, the men of national rep- 
utation, for political influence, and solidity 
of finance; the monopolizers of religious 
pretensions, that yelled in their madness, 
“Not this man, but Barabbas,” “ crucify 
him, crucify him.” “His blood be on us 
and on our children.” InpEx. 


Errors as to Forgiveness. 


From a false idea of punishment, as if 
always designed for the good of the pun- 
ished, counfounding it with chastisement 43 
shown io our last, arises principally a fear- 
ful error respecting forgiveness in the Gos 
pel. The Universalists generally say, in 
direct words, sin is never forgiven, but 
every man is punished just a3 his sins de- 
serve. Yet, surely, in oor Lord’s prayer, 
the Blessed Jesus himself tells us to ask 
God to “ forgive us our sins,” in Matb., but 
debts towards God are the same as sins. 
Thus in the very teachings of Jesus we are 
directed to ask God forgiveness, and still 
we are told by men that there is no forgive- 
ness. Surely this assertion must be in 
conflict with the Gospel. If there is no 
forgiveréss of sin, we are told by the 
blessed Jesus himself to ask of God that 
which he never gives, and which it would 
be wished for him to give; thus to wish bia 
in the very act of prayer, But, perbaps, 
the Universalist says he believes in such 
forgiveness as Jesus means in the pray¢r, 
but not in what men generally mean by it. 
Then we ask such a one to state his mear- 
ing exactly, and define the word. Now, this 
is the only meaning of forgive in the huwan 
language: it is to set aside the punishmen' 
threatened or due for sin, and treat the 
tranegressor as if he were innocent. If the 
punishment is inflicted, there is no forgive- 
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_ from the effect of the bombardment. 


Lord’s prayer to ask of God to forgive us 
as we forgive our fellows. Both faegpee 
nesses are alike; God’s and ours. “If God's 
forgiving us is his punishing us just as our 
sins deserve, then our forgiving our fellows 
must be our punishing them just as they 
deserve. If our fellows injure us, or tres- 
pass against us, is it forgiving them to go 
and punish them just as they deserve, then 
afterwards treating them well 4 Nonsense ; 
+t seems almost fodlish to ask the question. 
But from the prayer of our Lord we know 
that we ask of God the same thing we do to 
our fellows in forgiving them. The last, 
we know, is to set aside the punishment. 
This is the one, sole plain meaning of for- 
giveness, to set aside the punishment due for 
sin, and this can justly be done through 
Jesus. This is promised to all who repent, 
on account of the death of Jesus; just as 
when buman law says the counterfeiter 
shall be put in States prison; yet, if the 
governor sees good and safe reasons for his 


action, he may forgive or set aside this 
punishment, and let the criminal go free. 
Exactly so when a sinner truly repents of 
sin; not because he fears the punishment, 
but because sin is exceedingly sinful or bad, 
it is, through the death of Jesus Christ, 
both good and safe in the government of 
God, for God, the Governor, to forgive him, 
set aside his punishment, and let him go 
free—enjoying all the “liberty of the sons 
of God.” “This forgiveness is simple, plain, 
blessed and glorious. Sinoers, reader, will 
you haye it. S. V. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


It isa very common error to suppose 
that little or no progress is made in the re- 
duction of the rebellion except during the 
prevalence of great battles, and glorious 
Union victories. There could be no greater 
mistake ; just as great a mistake as to sup- 
pose that Charleston is- no nearer being 
conquered than it was the first week of the 
attack, simply because the rebels still ob- 
stinately refuse to surrender, claiming that 
shells and Greek-fire produce only a tem- 
porary inconvenience. The crumbling walls 
of Fort Sumter form an admirable picture 


of the condition of the rebellion at the pres- 


ent moment. If we think of Sumter as it 
is, and then as it was—proud, jubilant, de- 
fiant—the parallel is complete; we can 
see the past and present of the rebellion, 
and form a comprehensive opinion as to the 
prospects of its final successor failure. = 

‘he condition of Charleston at the pres- 
ent moment must be indeed deplorable. It 
is thus described by the Zribune’s Morris 
Island correspondent : 


The rebels have in Charleston harbor 
two ironclad steamers, close imitations of 
the New Jronsides and Dunderberg. 

Charleston takes fire and burns apace 
The 
fires always spread and burn for hours. At 
one time, last Sunday, they burned eight 
hours in one mass. 

The obstructions hauled away from the 
beach of Morris Island are sixteen bars of 
iron rails, the obstructions having been re- 
moved by natural causes. Nothing now 
prevents the taking of Charleston when the 
Admiral wills it. 


We are almost inclined to the belief that 
even Richmond is not quite so safe a place 
as we are urged to believe. It is now ru- 
mored that the rebel authorities are quietly 
moving their military factories, etc., located 
at Richmond, to some point in South Caro- 
lina. This, says the Star, is the result of 
Longstreet’s failure and our expedition 
against Knoxville, as our continued occupa- 
tion of East Tennessee is entirely incom- 
patible with the security of the rebel occu- 
pation of Richmond as a chief military 
depot. 

There are other and not less encouraging 
signs of the times. 

The Republican State Convention of 


’ New Hampshire met at Concord on the 


6th. Gov. Gilmore was nominated by ac- 
clamation. Resolutions sustaining the Ad- 


_ ministration and according a hearty adue- 


sion to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, were adopted, as was also one declar- 
ing Abraham Lincoln the people’s choice 
for re-election to the Presidency in 1864. 
The latter was unanimously adopted. 

The Message of Governor Bradford 
says, that the finances of the State of 
Maryland are in a prosperous condi- 
dition. In reference to the question of 
emancipation, he believes to-day, as he has 
believed for years, that if we had long ago 


_ provided for the gradual emancipation of 


slaves of the State, we should now be, as 
regards all national elements of public 
prosperity, in advance of our present pusi- 
tion. 

It is rumored that the Alabama is making 
her way towards the Pacific Coast, and 


‘Some appear to think that a single 30-gun 


frigate could take the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. We do not believe that we are so de- 
fenceless as all that. Still, is it not a crying 
shame that our Monitor should lie rusting at 


the bottom of the bay, at this critical time ? | 


Tue various fashion books, received by 
every steamer, are filled, we perceive, with 
patterns of the most elegant garments, upon 
each and all of which we find the trimming 
spec fied as Machine Embroidery and Braid- 


ing; for cloaks, mantles, dresses, scarfs, 
bonnets, ete., no other style of trimming is 
89 popular in Europe or America. ..Of all 
Sewing Machines before the public, but one 
possesses the capacity for executing both 
these brartches of ornamental sewing—the 
“ Grover & Baker ”—which can be applied 
not only to the general sewing necessary in 
a family, but to embroidery and braiding in 
every style demanded by the present 
fashion. 


OAKLAND 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY. 


INSURANCE EFFECTED IN THE 


PACIFIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SAN FRANCISOO. 


OOD. 


STOCKHOLDERS personally responsible, agreeable 
: to the laws of this State. , 


- INSURANCE 
eg in this Company against Loss or Damon by 
E, on all kinds of ineurable property in Oakland, 
ameda County, on the most favorable terme, by 
tie WILLARD LEONARD, AGENT, 
Ther Broadway and 10th street, Oakland, and corner 
— and Clay streets, San Francisco. 


| PACKED IN CASES, making light freight. 


MARRIED. 

In this city, Jantary 5b, by the Rev. E. 8. 
at the residence of John Wightman, Alonzo T. 

rauffto Nellie Fitz Gerald, both of this city. 

lu this vet January 5th, by the Rev E. 8. Lacy, 
C.A. Bodwell of Lakeville, to lotte F. Chadbourne, 
of this eity. 
In this city, January 6th, by Rev. T. Starr King, 
obert 


at the New Unitarian Church, Geary street, 
Dean, of Lake Tahoe, to Jerusha H. Marin, of San 


Francisco. 
In this city, Jan 9th, by Rev. T. Starr King, 
atthe New Unitarian Church, Wm. B. Carr, of Sacra- 
mento to Lizzie Macy of this city. 
In this city, January lst, by the Rev, F. M. yn 
— A. Dunham to Sarah Grayson, both of Fran- 
In Sacramento, January 4th, Chas. Jarvis to Martha 
t 


Eat n. 
In Lipcoln, January Ist, Daniel W. Lewis to Alice 


n 

In Stockton, Dec. 3ist., Melville Cottle to Anna Ma- 
ria Viecher. ; 

In Visalia. Dec. 24th, Thos. H. Biencoe to A. Steven- 


in Janesville, Shasta county, Dec. 28th, Henry M. 
W hittmore to Naomi Frank. 
In Shasta, December 26th, John V. Scott to Catharine 
Lynch. 
ees. December 27th, Geo. Childs to Mrs. Olive 
- Cummins. 
man Chandler to Mrs. Eliza . 
x... Soorempeto county, Jan. 6th, Chas E. Adams to 
ache . Hite. 
In Weaverville, Dec Bist., Geo. H. Lord to Julia A. 


aa Weaverville, Dec. Sist, M. F. Griffin to Sarah E. 


At Eureka City, Dec. 24th, William Lane to Mary 
Ann Rich. 


DIED. 


In this city, January bs Mary R. Moore, wile of 
Edward Joues. aged 29 years. 

In this city. Jan. 5th. at the City and County Hospital, 
James M. Hayes. a native of Alabama, aged 41 \ ears. 

In this city, January Tith, Capt. John L. Williams, 
aged 39 years, a watjve of Masrachusc'tts. 

In this city, January 9th, Charles H. Coggeshall, aged 
42 years, late of Michigan. 

in this city, Jannary 8'h. Julius H. Siedhot.son of Dr. 
Cari Siedhoff, of Weehawken.N Y., aged 33 years. 

At Los Angeles, December 9th, William Hatfield, 
son of Mrs. Ann Hatfield, of Plattville, Wisconsin, in 
the 30th year of his age. 

At Graves’ Ranch, near Marysville, Jan. 4th, A. J. 
Haun. aged 35 ears. 

At Minnesota, Sierra county. Dec. 224, BR. Jorgenson, 
a native of Denmark, aged 30 veurs. 

In i City, December 27th, D. C. Jellison, aged 
about 55. 
ln Marysville, January 3d, James Chandler aged 27 


ears. 
; At Camp Babbitt, Dec. 29th, John R. Dowling, of 
Co. B.. Second Cavalry. C. V., aged 37 years. 


At Cold springs, N. T., Oct. 28th, W. L. Kennedy, 
aged 34 years. 
ln Horsetuwn , Shasta county, Dec. 18th, Jas. L. Hart, 


aged 38 years. 

At the Four Mile House, near Shasta, December 26th, | 
A. Foulke. 

In Longville, Plumas county, Dec. 7ih, William 
Greer, aged 42 years. 

At Blood’s Mills, Plumas county, Dec, 20th, Charles 
Carson, aged 31 years. 

In China, Peter Place, son of Charles and Mary Plum, 
of this city, aged 25 years. 5 


ding, the oldest sun of B. B. Redding, in the 16th year 
ot his age; and January 8th, David K. Drew, only sun 
of L. N. Drew, 4u the lith year of his age. 

A bare announcement of the death of these interest- 
ing youths seems hardly enough. They both belonged 
to families of old and well-known citizens, lived in the 
same part of the town, went toschool in the same build- 
ing, attended the same church and Savbath school, and 
belongedto thesame class. Both were uncommonly ami 
able and promising, and free from the faults which 
mar so many young men in ourcities. Both were chil 
dren of many prayers, were themselves religiously 
thoughtful, responsive to Christian nurture and ap- 
peals, and have leit pleasing evidences of an interest 
in religion. Both had been ill for some weeks, and 
while not supposed to be seriously worse, were sud 
denly taken with violent symptoms, arresting at once 
the power of #peech, and in a few moments the current 
ot lite itself; in each case before the father. who was in 
town, could be seut for. Just two weeks aiter the firet 
was borne to his grave, the same scene was repeated 
with the second. In both instances, a large concourse 
of citizens, especialily the young, showed their sym 
pathy and sense of the greatness of the loss, by attend. 
ing the funeral solemnities. These singular coinci 
dences give emphasis to the separate lessons of each 
death, and it is hoped they will arouse in the young, in 
this city, a solemn concern for their spiritual weliare; 
and that our young friends will accomplish that good 


by their deaths which they co .la not effect while alive 


SAN FRANCISCO 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated in March, 1861. 


Capital and Surplus,. ........$221,256. | 
AEL PAID UP IN CASH. 


ROPERTY INSURED AGAINST 
Loss or Damage by Fire at .owest Current Rates, 
and Lossespaidin Gold. 
Premiums received by this Company for Fire Insur- 
ance, are not sent to Eastern States nor to Europe, to 
enrich Stockholders there, but are accumulated for ad- 
ditional Security, to the Capital for the payment of 
Losses. 
By Insuring in this Company, Home Enterprise is e n 
couraged, and Local Insurance Capital is Increased. 


OFFICE,..... 621 CLAY STREET, 


South side, between Montgomery and Kearney streets. 


BOAEHD OF DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD HULL, 


E. W. BURR, 
JOHN ARCHBALD, 


JA «ES H. CUTTER. 

ROBERS TURNER, WOODWARD, 
L. A. BOOTH, CHARLES KONLER, 
C. D. O’SULLIVAN, E F. NORTH 
i. AIGHT GEO. J. BROO 

{ WM. BOSwoRTH JOHN VAN BERGEN, 
WM. F. HERKICE, BENJ. D. DEAN. 
J. De la MONTANYA, J. P. BUCKLEY, 
Jos G. ASTLAN GEO. Cc. BOARDMAN. 


Vice-President. 
Gro. C. BoaRDMAN, Sec'y. jal 


Oakland Seminary for Young Ladies. 


Mrs. G.M. Principal. 
I. G. Hueoins.-.. Associate Principal. 


HME NEXT SESSION OF THIS 
School will be open for the reception of Boarding 
and Day Scholars,on MONDAY, January 4th, 1864. 


TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS, 


Primary Department,..... -$3 to $4 per month 


For Catalogues, and other particulars, apply to the 
Principal, corner of Eleventh and Washington streets, 
Oakland. jal 


1863 1863 
NEW YORK IMPROVED 


REAPERS AND MOWERS 


MADE BY 
WARDER & CHILD, 
SPRINGFIELD, - - - - - OHIO. 


Cuts 6 to 6 1-2 feet Swath. 


_ The above celebrated 


Combined Reapers and Mowers, 


allowed to be the BEST and most SUBSTANTIAL 
Machine ever sold on this Coast, as 


SIX HUNDRED FARMERS, - 


who now have them in use will testify —to their great 
cutting capacity, 


Eighteen to Twenty Acres per Day, 


with extra large Platforms, alwayr LEVEL, making 
the Raking off easy; with LIGHT DRAFT, havinga 


36 inch Driving and 30 inch Grain 
WHEEL, Light and Strong REEL, enabling the 
Farmer 

REAP OR MOW, 
without regard to the WIND. 


Can be used with 
TWO OR MORE HORSES 


THE ABOVE MACHINES, with a large ASSORT 
MENT of i 


Agricultural Implements, 
For Sale at the lowest.City prices, pa 
° 5. ARTHUR & SON, 


Died in Sacramento. December 24th. William B.Red- [- 


cnanITY 


ROPERTY OWNESS READILY 

perceive that the a interest of ten per 
cent. which the Charitable Fauna of the Fire rt- 
ment has in the net protite of this Institution, for the 
benetit of disabled and needy Firemen, and their wid- 
ows and orphans, cannot be otherwire than an addi- 
tional incentive for increasing,if possible, their efforts 
to save and protect property Imeured by it 
or Dama@x by both Fiaxz and 


OFFICE, 
No. 238 Montgomery Street. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
With privilege to increase the same to 
: $500 000. 


THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE CO. 
Insures Houses, Stores, and other Buildings, Goods, 
Wares and Merchandise, Vessele ip port and their 
Cargoes, and other kinds of Persona! Pruperty, against 
loss or damage by fire, on as fuvorable terms as any 
other responsible company, and will honorably adjust 
and pay all ite losses in Coin. et. 

All business connected with this office will be trane- 
acted with Jiberality and promptners, and al) neces- 
eary information to applicants for Insurance wil! be 
cheertully communicated on application to the officers 
of this Company. We respectfully solicit a share of 
your patronage and influence. 


Committee on Finance and Loans: 


SAMUEL BRANNAN, HENRY DUTTON, 
A. HIMMELMANN. JUHN BARTON, 
MICHAEL LYNCH. 


WM. HOLDREDGE, President. 
8. H. PAKKER, Vice President. 
CHARLES R. Bonn. Secretary. seps 


SAN FRANCISCO 


—NEEDS A—— 


Great Public Park. 


‘Everybody Admits its Importance and would 


be glad to have one Established. 


The City shall have a Park Containing an 
Area of at icast 


THREE HUNDRED ACRES!! 


BEFORE THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY 
NEXT, 
Unless the people are blind to their own interests and 
the magnificent future of the City. 


\ 


\ 


HE UNDERSIGNED HAS LAID OFF A 
tract of land called 


UNIVERSITY MOUND SURVEY.” 


Some two hundred and fifty-odd Lots, 100x120 feet, 
have already been sold to the wealthiest classe of our 
citizens, and a tract of twenty-five acres has been con- 
veyed to the Trustees of 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

For the purposes and uses of a University. 
THE SPEEDY CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
COLLEGE BUILDING IS NO LONGER 
PRONLEMATICAL. 


This alone will greatly enhance the value of the prop- 
erty. The high standing of those who have rurchaseg, 
furnishes a sure guarantee that the neighborhood will 
be all that is desirable, and that the improvements that 
they will make upon the property will be of such a 
cbaracter asto al-o add greatly to the value oi the sur- 
rounding property. The location is desirable and beau- 
tiful, and is in the exact line of the city’s progress. 


The undersigned now proposes to lay off a tract of 


300. Acres of Land 


—FOR A— 


Public Parks! 


150 Feet in Depth. 


He proposes to form a Corporation to be called the 
Central Park Association,” with a Capital Stock of 
$600,000, divided into 600 shares of $1,000 each. He 
proposes to +i) 600 lots, 100 by 120 feet on the Univer- 
sity Mound Survey, for $600 each, and for each Jot the 
purcharer may take, he shal] in addition be entitled to 
one full paid share of the Stock of the Park Corpora 
tion. As soon as four hundred lots are taken and paid 
for, the strip of land surrounding the Park will be con- 
veyed to the l’ark Corporation for the benefit of the 
Members of the Association, and the 800-Acre Park 
will be conveyed to the City and County of San Fran- 
cieco for the uses and purposes of a Public Park, but to 
be improved and adorned acccrding tothe plans and 
ander the supervision of the Central Park Association, 
the May or and the Street Commissioner of the City and 
County of San Francisco to be ex-officio members of 
the Board of Trustees of eaid Association. 

The undersigned does not flatter himself that all who 
may enter into this enterprise will eo solely for the 
purpore of establishing a park, but he does feel confi- 
dent that every man who has the least foresight or 
knowledge upon the subject of the growth of cities, 
and the value of property adjoining public parks, will 
not hesitate a moment about investing money in the 
enfer prise. 

e investment of five hundred dollars in the lot 
one will pay more than two per cent. per month for 
ten years to come, while the strip of land surrounding 
the Park having a frontage, as it will, of over three 
mies, will in a few years’ time be worth an immense 
sum of money. 


THE PROPERTY SURROUNDING 


CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK, 


HAS BEEN SOLD 
——FOR— 


TENS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 


As an Investment None Safer or Better 
| Could be Made. | 


All classes can here find ample reasons for embark- 
ing in the enterprise. The man of ample sf€ans can, 
besides receiving an ample equivalent for his mopey, 
enjoy the consciousness that he is doing much tor the 
city in which he lives. The man who has just 


Five Hundred Dollars 


ean rest content, and assured that he has his money 
safely invested; that he has a lot tor a homestead se- 
cured, and that the ever-growing city and lines of rail- 
road stretching thitherward, are rapidly enhancing its 
value, as it is the value of his stock in the 


Park Association, 


while the man who is ambitious, who lives that pos_ 
terity may know him, msy rest assured that his name 
shall be inecribed upon a monument in the centre of 
the Park in letters that shall be as enduring as the mar- 
ble upon which it shal! be chiselled beneath the follow- 
ing: 

This Cantral Park was laid off and forever dedi- 
cated to the people of San Francikco b-. the united 
efforts of thore whose names are inscribed upon this 
monument in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three. Li.e them, do not forget to do some- 
thing for posterity.” 

Persons desirous of taking an interest in the enter- 
prise will please call on the undersigned, at his office, 
No. 605 Montgomery street. 

MABVEY 6. BROWN. 


Corner of Davis and Washington Streets, — 


Ayer’s Ague Cure. 


44ND IS BIND, 


Home Institution. . 


JONATHAN HUNT, President. 


EDGAR MILLS..... ------ -- 


THE 


VOICE OF PRAISE: 
A New Volume of Music 


FOR CHOIRS & SINGING SCHOOLS, 


With Original and Attractive Features, 


Rendering it the most desirable Work of the kind be- 
fore the American Public, for the use of the 


Choir, Singing School, Wusical Conven- 
tion and Social Circte, 


BY EDWARD HAMILTON. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST 


rs been closely studied in the production of this 
ook. 


LEADERS AND MEMBERS OF CHOIRS 


in various localities have been consulted and theirsug- 

stions followed, in order to secure a book which, for 

he Services of the Sanctuary, and for general practice 
and use, should be fully satisfactory. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING SCHOOLS 
and private Classes have been poreenenty visited. and 
the information derived from the practice of their pro- 
fession made subservient to the purposes of this work. 


THE RESULT IS NOW BEFORE YOU 
in thjs volume, and ‘‘ The Voice of Praise” is present- 
ed to the Musical Public, and to al] interested in the 
true advancemeut of Devotional Musical Art, as a book 
containing many new and attractive features hitherto 
much wauted, but never before, to our knowledge, put 
in an available form. 


We do not deny that there have been good books. 


WHAT WE CLAIM FOR THIS 


is, that it contains peculiar and distinctive characteris- 
tice—never before comprised in one volume—many of 
which have never before existed. except in the desires 
uf the practical teacher and chorister. 


THIS VOLUME IS UNUSUALLY LARGE 


and contains a larger variety of matter than is com- 
monly found, or expected, ina book of the kind. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NOTATION 


‘| are elucidated in a clear and comprehensive manner, 


free of all ambiguityand difficult phrases, with 
“ous exercises for practice, 


THE PARTS OF THE MOUTH AND THROAT 


brought inte action during vocal exercises are repre- 
rented by accurate drawings, accompanied with sye- 
tematic treati-e on the proper trainiug of the voice in 
order to secure ite clearest and best tones, and to ren- 
der thoee tones lasting—a matter of vital importance 
to singers. 


PART-SONGS FOR TWO, THREE, FOUR, 
and Five Voices, are introduced, many of them new; 
and arranged <r for this Look, all of which may 
be used y as recreations. 


THE MUSIC, 


both Sacred and Secular, will be found sufficiently 
easy Of performance. There are some pieces requir- 
ing study and perseverance. Music ought not to de- 
ecend to the low Jevel of inferior capacity to rave 
trouble for the indolent or untaithful teacher ; nor so 
fer transecend ordinary talent as to render its complete 
mastery impracticable with the common oppertani- 
ties. Itis intended, in this work, to hold the just me- 
dium between that Which calle fur little effort on the 
part of the Jearner, and that which can only be taught 
or learned under unusualls fevorable circumstances. 
This course is likely to lead to a style of composition 
and arrangement which will exclude trivial melody 

nd teeble harmony from the service of the church.— 
Upon the whole, it has been the intention of the editor 
to replenish his book with Music distinguished for sim- 
plicity, strength and dignity ; avoiding tor the most 
part, on the one hand the dry style of the even timed 
choral, and on the other the chromatic eentimentality 
which serves, in so much modern pealmody, to trans- 
fer from the operatic stage to the church that which is 
sadly out of place in its new porition, or to make a 
pa: ade of the superficial of ambitious writers 
of psalmody, whose desire to shine is largely in excess 
of their g 


sese. 
CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN 


to make the Tenor an interesting per to sing, and theré 
are a number of tunes having the Jeading melody iu 
that voice. There are many instances of Trio pas: ages 
fur the upper three or lower three parts. These sre 
real Trios, having motion in each part, and not mere 
Duets with accompanying Bass. There are duets which 
_ not entirely a monotonous serie® of thirds or 


A TEACHER'S INDEX 
has been for the purpose of pointing out such 
tunes as wil oh | for ed ahs exercises in fre earlier 
stages of study The upper tunes on eachpage, erpe- 
cially in the Long, Short and Common Metres, wil! be 
found the more easy. The lower tunes will suit the 
more advanced stage of instruction. 


THE ANTHEMS, SENTENCES, 
and the like, are numerous, short. and generally not 
oo agg A few will require and reward persevering 
stady. 


will be found to be new. not merely in name and form, 
but in idea and st,Je. it is not made up of street mel- 
odies or reminiscences 01 Ethiopian min-trelay . but is 
written expressly ax sacred music, in a style suited to 
religious worebip after an appropriate type. It is not 
dificult.to iearn, to perform, or to comprehend ; nor, 
on the other hand, is it trivial or commonplace. Its 
aim and purpose is to improve the taste of both hearer 
and performer, and to dignify the service of sacred 
song. Those who study and master it will have made 
progress in musical skill and taste, and those who lis 
ten to it will, it is hoped, derive benefit an4 edification. 


Tuis Book is not one of a series of Triennial pro- 
duction made to supply a market artificially created, 
but is the embodiment of the best fruits of the labor of 
its author in selection, arrangement and cemposition, 
during a period of thirty years devoted tosacred music. 

aa Special attention is directed to the fact, that this 
Book is priuted from large, clear ty pe, the ol being 
not to see how much cuuld be crowded into it, but how 
wellitcould be done. We have, therefore, a band- 
some, open page, with but one part on a staff, except 
in a few standard well-known tanes selected for con- 
gregational ure. 

PRICE, 618 G0, PER DOZEN. 


A. KOHLER, Publisher, 


al3-6mos San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTRERS! MOTHERS!! NOTHERS!!! 


DON’T fall to re MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTH. 
ING SYRUP for CHILDREN TEEFHING. Thie val- 
uable preparation is the prescription of one of the best 
female physicians and nurses in the United States, and 
has been used iorthirty years with never-failing safety 
and success by millions of mothers and children—from 
the teeble infant of one week old to the aduit. 

It not only relieves the child trom pain, bat invigor- 
ates the stomach avd bowels, corrects acidity, and 
gives tone and energy to the whole system. It wil al- 
most instantly relieve ; 

@Griping In the Bowels and Wind Colic. 

We believe it the Best and Surest Remedy in the 
word in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHC@A 
in Children, whether it arises from Teething or any 
other cause. 


ta Fall directions for using will accompany each 
bottle None Gensine unless the fao-cimile of CUR- 
Ti3 & PERKINS, Sew York, is on the outside wrap- 
per. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 

Prineipal Office, 48 Dey Street, New York. 

Price 25 Cents Pex Borris. 


REDINGTON & CO., 
416 and 418 Front Street, san Francisco, 
a20-6m 0s Agents for Calitornia. 


BRAY & BROTHER, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Cerner Front and Olay Gtras 


SOLE AGENTS OF ALVISO; FLOUR. 


BRAT 


PACIFIC INSURANCE COMP? 
OFFICE, 436° CALIFO RNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


"INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 


SACRAMENTO. 
..D. O. Mills & Co. | J. ARN Bo. 
WHEELER..... | ‘on & Co. sat | 


| our Irou-Clad Navy. 


| 


| Agent for California,to whom all orders 
addressed. 


sn Ws 


NY. 


A. Z RALSTON, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


for 


STOCKTON. 
T. R. Agent Wells, Fargo & Go. 
MARYSVILLE. 
J. H. JEWETT........ .+++s++0-Devker & Jewett. | D. W. C. RICE..............--Rice, Coffin & Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
J. C. AINSWORTH.. ..Pres’t Oregon Steam N. Co. | W. 8. LADD......... .-- ceeececeee Ladd & Tilton, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
LOUIS McLANE..........-.-.Welle, Fargo & Co. | J. WHITNEY, Jr....... Cal, Steam Navigation Co. 
W. C. RALSTON. ... -.. . Donohoe, Ralston & Co. | A. T. LAWTON. 
J. G. KITTLE.... .-.-.------.-DeWitt, Kittle & Co.| EDWARD MARTIN... Pres’t Hibernia 8. & L. Co. 
A. L. Tabbed Co. | CHARLES MAYNE................ Belloc Freres. 
J. MORA MOSS. ERWIN DAVIS......... ~--+-late Banks & Davia 
C. & Bowman. | P. L. WEAVER......... =...... Muses Elhs & Co. 
H. Beli n & Co.| F. L. GOLDSTEIN. ..... ..Goldstein, Seller & Co. 
a A OOK .J. Brooks & Co. 
L. & M. & Co. }JONATHAN HUNT. . 
JAMES DeFREMERY.. Pres't 8. FP. Savings Union. |} J. O. EARL............. President Gould & Curry. 
J. BRAY...---.-+-- Bray & Bro. | 8. J. HENSLEY. 
J. B. NEWTON. - Newton & Co.| ELIE LAZARD....... ............ Lazard Freres. . 
H. L. DODGE. & Shaw: | JOHN WIGHTMAN.........Wightman & Hardie. 
D. STERN... Strauss & Co. | @. W. BEAVER, ... .......... ..das. Patrick & Co. 
FREDERICK. BILLINGS. XDAM GRANT..... Gren 
M t & Co. 
J. @. KELLOGG....-.... , Hewston & Co.| ALPHEUS BULL. 
A. A. Wood & Co.| 8. M. Hoge & Wilson. 
H. F. Ex-Mayor, | D. J. OLIVER. 
G. H. HOWARD. JABER HOWES..............@eo. Howes & Co. 
M. P. JONES... Randall & Jones. M. ALVORD.................W. Alword & Co. 
-L H. HANSSMANN..... .........Consul for Prussia. 


WILLIAM SHERMAN & CO. 


4 Manufacturers and Importers of 


CLOTHING, 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Trunks and Valises 


We are every 
SUPERIOR 4ND 
MEDIU M, CLOTHING, 


All of which we warrant to be of the most superior make. 


Sole-Leather Trunks and Valises. 


Always in store, a large Assortment of 


Ladies’French Traveling Trunks 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


tc? Orders for CUSTOM CLOTHING, will receive 
our most careful and prompt attention. 


WVos, 412 and 414 SANSOME STREET 


Sontheast corner of Commercial. 
sept25 - 


417 and 419 Montgomery st., 


BOOKSELLERS, 
IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A Heretofore Unsupplied Want! 


THE 


NATIONAL ALMANAC 
A@NUAL RECORD FOR 1863. 


FURNISHING MORE FULL, ACCURATE, RECENT 
AND INTERESTING INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING THE PBESENT CONDITION OF OUR 
COUNTRY THAN HAS EVER BEEN 1 

SUED IN ANY SINGLE VOLUME. 


AMONG ITS CONTENTS ARE 


A full series of ASTRONOMICAL TABLES, anda 
record of ASTROKUMICAL PRUGRESS 01 the pas: 


year. 

Original and. carefully prepared articles on MET 
OKOLUGY ; THE STATES CUAST 
V&Y; THE SMITHSONIAN INSILITUTION; INSAN- 
ITY ANU INSANE INSTITUTIONS UF THE UNL 
TED sTATES; PUPULAIIUN UF THE UNITED 
*TATEs, with ORIGINAL & NOVEL DiAGKAMS ; 
IRUN-CLAD VESSELS AND ’RUJLCLILES, &o. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
Its Urgavization ; alirt of its principal Uthcers, with a 
full acevunt of ite Departmente, inciudiug the mani. 
fuld a..d extensive duties of the Treasury at the pres- 
entiime; full and reliable stati-tics, of the 
War. Navy, luterior and P +t Uffice Departments ; t 
Judiciary, and Cougress, including the members elect 
of the next U. States Congress ; the present devt and 
financia cuvodition of the Country ; Statistics of Com- 
merce, Navigation, Agriculture, Manutactu: es, Kuuca- 
tion aud Keligion, from Uvited dtates official ana other 
later sources 


THE ARMY, NAVY AND MARINE CORPS: their 
Organization, list of Officers, Kank, Pay, ac , correct- 
ed (o December Ist, 1862; Vessels of War 


chased, and now building—showing also extent ot 


A Record, minute and accurate, of the EVENTS OF 
THE WAK, from its commencement to December 20th, 


1863; with a carefully prepared table of Batiles tu the 
same date. 


A comparison of our present Resources and Finan- 
cial couvition with those of Great Britain and France 
during the wars, and with our condition 
in the War of ; prenencs for this work by « distin- 
guished officer of the United States Treasury Depart- 
meut. 


Alphabetical Summa 
, 80 arranged that 
gla_ce be ascertained. 


The NEW TARIFF, arranged in a similar manuer. 


The UNITED STATES MINT: its coin histo 
coin, value of toreign coins, with 
tables 

ABSTRACT OF THE LAWS of the last three ses- 
sions of Congress (the most important of our entire 
history.) | 

UNITED STATES CENSUS TABLES for 1860, ar- 
ranged especially ior this work, and exhibiting the 
Population and Keal P ofeach State, Mortal- 
ity, Agriculture, Manufactures, Valuation, Area, Prin- 
cipal fowns, &c., of the United States. 

LIST OF ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY, Ministers 
Resident, and Consuls from the United ptates to For- 
eign Countries ; list of Foreign Ministers and Consuls 
resident im the United States, corrécteii at the State 
of PUSIMASTERS In the United States, 

et o Si cor- 
rected to Decefliber let. 

List of ASSESSORS AND COLLECTORS of the U. 
8. Internal Kevenue Tax. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INTEREST of the United 
Staie- prerented ip a statistical form, and with great 
inlness, as nearly as posrible, a complete liet of 
Colleges, Profesrional, Scientific, and Norma! Schools. 
oitbe Uuifed States, ana 
School enterprise. 


List of RAILKOADS an@ CANALS in the United 
States, with full details. 

INDEVIDUAL S!ATES : embracing a list of their 
Officers, Statistics of their Government, Finances, 
Banks. Railroads, Ag:iculture, Education, Charitabie 
and Correctional lustitutions, Census statistics, and 
coutributious to the National Army of each of the Joyal 
States of the Union, to November ist. 

ECCLESIASTICAL RECOKD, and Progress of . 
ligious Depominations, at bome and abroad, 
by Prof. A. J. ochem. 

A LAST OF BOOKS, with their title, 
prices, published dering the year in the United 
prepared b) 5S. Austin Allibone, LL.D. 

OBI UARY NOTICES of the most distin 

as who have died in the United States dari 
aud 18@2. with a full account of the heroes w 
have jalien in the present war. 


FUREIGN GOVERNMENTS: their Organization, 
Population, Government, Armies, Navies, &c., with 
ample stalist 

\ da the extent, fulness, and of its statistics, 
sud the variesy and completeness of its details, it is 
believed that the NATIONAL ALMANAC far sur 
es any previous etatistical work on the Usited States, 
and that it must become guph a hand-book of reier 
euce for everything appertaining to-our Nationa! con- 
dition as every iutelligent person will need 
ting up this work, and t price o r,t bo 
ver fed on the best 


of the United States TAX 
tax On any articic can ata 


sOme account of the l’ublic 


and 
$68, 


| isher will furnish it, handsomely prin 


due white paper, at a very low price. 
18 IS OSE VOLUME 
Beards, Price 


pages, beund ta 
tially beund in 50. 
Mall, 86 cents additicnal. 


GEO. Publisher, @28 & 690 Chesnut st. 
A. ROMAN & CO., 
Nes. 4417 aud 459 Memtgemery sircet, 
SAN FKANCIsC 


Ayers 


Wives 


built, 


A Covcu, An 


oR if al- 
owed to progres, reeults in serious 
BRONCHIAL Pulmonary Bronchial and Asth- 
TROCHES matic Diseases Incurable 
Browns Bao TAL TROCHES 
FoR reach directly the affected parts, and 
almost immediate relief. For 
COUGHS Astuma, 
avd Cons0mrtTive Covers. the 
AED useini. Posse 

ERS and SINGERS shou ave t 

COLDS. : to ¢ strengthen the 


Voice. MILITARY Orricers and SOLDIERS, whe over. 


should usethem. OBTAIN only the grawine 
Bronchial Troches” havin 
test of oo! yearr, are higbly recommended and 
scribed b 


the voice, and are exposed to sudden changer, 
. “Brown’s 
proved their efficacy by a 
pre- 
hysicians and Surgeons in the Army, and 
have received testimonials from many eminent men, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines in the 
Unie? tates and most Foreign countries at 2 cts. per 


‘Agente for Californie, Repprnetos & Co., San Fran 
cisco jal-lim 


SAN MATEO INSTITUTE. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


MES ENSTETUTION WILE BE 


January i4dth, 1864. 
Circulars, containing full information av to Instrue- 


tion, Teachers, Terms, etc., can be had of the follow- 
ing geutiemen of the 


BOARD OF TRUSTEHES: 
Gro. H. Howarp, San Mateo; Taos. H. A 
i. Houston, R. G. Suxaru, San Erancisco; Buns. G. 
Laturor, Redweed City; D. O. MiLLs, Sacramento. 

All letters of inquiry, and applications for admission, 
may be addressedto | 


Mise L. A. BUCKMASTER, Principal, 


decl7-3m Sen Mateo, Cal, 
L. B, BENCHLEY & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of 


English and American Hardware, 


FARMERS’, MECHANICS’ 


AND 
MINERS’ 


206 AND 208 BATTERY STREET, 


Between California and Sacramento, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HAWLEY & CoO., 
Importers and Dealers in 


HARDWARE, 
Building Materials, Carpenters’ Tools, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MINING IMPLEMENTS, 


| ETC. ETC. ETC. 
Cerner of Califernia and Battery Streets, 
apl SAW FRANCISCO. 


J. A. OBERGH, 


(Successor to F. Clarke) 
Bookstand 8_.E.cor, Third & Market sts, 


Blank Books and Fine Stationery 


WRITING PAPER 
WRAPPING PAPER, 
INK OF ALL KINDS, 
PENS AND FINE POCKET 


CUTLERY. 


A BC Cards, Blocks, Picture Books, Story Books, 
Deity and Weekly City Papers, Atlantic Papers and 
azines. 
School Books, House Bills and a great variety of 
notions. A good assortment always on hand at the 
lowest rates. iy3l 


C. BEACH, 
DEALER IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Sunday School Music Books, 


AND 


JUVENILE AN? GIFT BOOKS, 


34 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
( Opposite the Lick House.) 


Here may be found a complete 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, adopted to all 
capacities. The various works of the Presbyterian 
Beard of Publication, including a large stock of 
HYMN BOOKS. Also the publications of the Amer- 
iean Sunday School Union. The Depository of the 
American Bible Society in the same room. 

Family BIBLES, and BIBLES of all *sizes and 
Descriptions, constantly on band, and at New York 
cost, with expense of transportation added. 

The Publications of the American Tract Society 
furnished at New York cost, with expense of trans- 
portation added 

Constantly on hand SCHOOL BOOKS, STA. 
TIONERY, CUTLERY, ete., etc., etc. 

MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, and NEW 
BOOKS received bv everv Steamer. oct] 3m 


UNION BOOK STORE 
ALLEN & SPI-ER,' 


Importers and dealers in 


School, Law, Medical,and Miscellaneous 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 


From the American Sunday School Union, Amer- 
ican Tract Society, Methodist Book Concern, 
and other Publishers. 

Se. 542 Clay street, jast below Montgomery, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

3. ALLEN. R. P, SPI-ER, 
jel53m 


W. H. BAXTER & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
HARNESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, 
COLLARS, 

SADDLERY WARE, &c. &c. 

Concord Stage and Buggy Harness, 
Trotting, Chaise and Farm Harness. Also, Bitting 

Harness, Suddles, California Ranger, and 

Mexican, all kinds. 


RAREY'S HORSE TRAINFNG 


HARNESS 
Made to order, and Instruction given for using 
them. We invite you all to call and see ms, at 


407 Battery Street bet. Ctay 
SAN 
v 


AND - 


MINING TOOLS 


CAN BE BOUGHT ON THE MOST 


OF 
HOOKER & CO., 


117 AND 110 CALIFORNIA GTRERT, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


opened for the reception of pupils, _ j 


TOOLS, ETC. ETC. 


t of 
and 


FAVORABLE TERNS, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS | 


| 


“Mail Co, 


THE FOLLOWING 
ships will be despatched in the mont 
of January: 
ORIZABA, E. 8. Farnsworth, Commander, Jan. 23d. 


From Folsom street at 90’ % 
Wharf, o’clock 4. M. pune- 


FOR PANAMA 


will be conve ed 
ew Company, and tom 
to y the Atlantic and Pacific 

A. B. FORBES, Agent, . 


REDUCTION OF FARE 
SAN JOSE & SANTA CLARA 


ON AND APTE 


R TUESD 
Mth, and until turther poties’ 
r the . alifornia Steam Navigation Company’s 


SOPHIE McLANE, 


Will make three wee, leaving Broed 

Whart, TUESDAYS. THUKSD 

urning, ves Alviso, MOND 

DAYS and FkIDA YS at 9 o’clock 

with Stages that leave San Jose and Santa Clara at 8 


o’clook, a. M. 
FARE EACH WAY, 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


jalatt 


J. WHITNEY, Jx., President. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 
H. MW. LOCKWOOD & 


Ne. 624 Clay St., Old Ne. 176, 
HAVE JUST RECELVED A LARGE STOCK OF 


GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, 


WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT 


VERY LOW PRICES! 


EVERY GARMENT WARRANTED. 
All are invited to call and examine our Goods. 
H. M..LOCKWUOD & (0., 


sepl0 624 Clay street, San Francisco. 
-PAGIFI 


C FOUNDRY 
MACHINE SHOP, 
First St., bet. Mission and Howard. ‘i 


Important improvements and additions have been 
made during the past winter to this already extensive 
establishment, so that we are are now enabled to 
offer ter fucilities for the manufacture of machin. 
ery than ayy other establishment west ot the Rocky 

ount 

Our list of Patterns it is well known is the most 
complete and extensive, embracing every variety o! 
improved machinery in use on this coast. 


e have on hand and make to order, 


High and Low Pressure Engines 


Both Mlarine and Stationary, 


QUARTZ MILLS 
Of everv description, including many new and im- 
| purtant improvements. 


STAMPS AND DiES, 

Made of Iron imported expressl purpose 
vaistl y te any 
MINING PUMPS OF ALL SIZES. 
FLOURING MILLS, 


Gang, Sash, Muley and Circular Saw Mills 
car Wheels and Axies of all.dimensions,. 
Bullding Fronts, Horse Powers, Smut 
Millis, Boller Fronts, Windmills, 
Together with all kinds of Iron and Brass Castings 
Furnished at short notice. 

Quartz Screens o every degree of Fineness, 
Made of the best Russia Iron. 


We would call ial attention to our new and 


improved STk4M AMALGAMATOR. which for capacity 
and effectiveness, we are contident will far surpass 


a to. 
feb20 GODDARD & co! 


Miners’ Foundry and Machine Werks 
First Street, between Howard aad Folsom, 
8AN FRANCISCO 


HOWLAND, ANGELL & KING, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Machinery and Castings of all Kinds, 
Quartz Millis, Flouring Mills, Saw Mills, Sugar Mills 
AND 
Sugar Kefinery Machinery, Tanks, Pana, ete 
Quartz Grinders. and Paint Mills, Shingle Machiies, 
Sieam Engines and Boltlers, 
STEAMBOAT WOKK AND BEAVY FORGING, 
Amalgamators, 
All the different kinds in use, aud some just introduced. 
STEAM AMALGAMATING PANS, 
Suited to all the various processes for extracting 
SILVER. 
Mining Pumps, Retorts, and everything connected 
with Mining. 
Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe, Water Wheel Castings, 
~ Reaction, Turbine, Central Disebarge, and other 
kinds of Water Wheels. 

Machinery for Reducing and Amalgamating Ores, 
Made in sections, so they can be packed. 
Every Description of Castings, Iron or Brass. 
HOW LAND'S KUTARY QUARIZ MILLS, 
Small sized Stamp Mills and Amalgamators, complete 
fur Prospecting. 


ia Our Patterns are all new. made within the last ~ 


three years. We claim to belong to the PROGRESSIVE 
age, and ignore “Old Fogyism” in Machinery, and 
aim to IMPLOVE every new machine or Pattern we 
get up. 4 


HOWLAND. ANGELL & KING. 


PALMER, HANSCOM & CO.. 


GOLDEN STATE IRON WORKS 


No. 19 First street, San Franciseo. 


WILL FURNISH CASTINGS AND MACHINERY 
OF ALL KINDS. | 


ALso, 4 
Genuine White Ireu Shoes and Dies, 
PALMER, HANSCOM & CO. 


TO QUARTZ MINERS. 
KNOX’S IMPROVED 


AMALGAMATING PAN, 


Palmer’s Patent Steam Chest... 


EK ABOVE BINA TION SE. 


cures the most complete amalgamation of the 
precious metals of any process now | pown, 

By it steam is introduced tu the most effective and 
ecovomical manner, while it is peculiarly adapted to the 
catching of fidating gold and silver, known to be oth 
exclusively by 

ex ve 
P HA 


Go State lron Works, 
Nos. 19 and 21 First s:reet, San Fraucisco. 


are ipformed that Letters Patent have | 


The public 
been granted the undersigned upon steam chest igise 


botioms, fer the inside Amailgamating ans orlabs 
and are cautioned against making, buying, ting or 


itheut his cousent. 
Pe W. A PALMER 


FULTON FOUNDRY 
And Iron Works. 


BINCKLEY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam Engines, Quartz, Flour and Sew Milla; Cash 


Iron Froute for Buildings, Mining Pumps, and 
all kinds of Machinery, Amalgamators, Ete. . 


Nos. 47 and 49 First street, | 
Between Market and Mission, San Frauciseo. — 
y24 


Chestnut Street Female Seminary. 


NSCOM&CO, 


PRINCIPALS— Miss Koxnnxy Miss 
HE TWENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL SESSION — 


will uped at 1616 Chestnut siree!, Philadelphia, 
vn Wedtesdey September 10th. Particulars fom 
caljars to be Toued at 1416 Taylor street. 


Sam D. B. Cheney, — 
Bey. C. Wadaworth, D, D. 
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FARM. 
COBBLER KEFZAR'S 


€obbler Keezar’s vision over his mystic lapstone 
is admirable; as an evidence of which, please take 


“this beautifal rural picture: 


Below in the noisy village 


Dhere were the craftsman’s wares. 


‘Like s cloud of mist the blackness 
from the magie stone, 


* Still ran the stream to the river, 
And river and ocean joined ; 
And there were the bluffs and the blue sea-line 
- And cold north hills behind. 


_ “By many a steepled town, 
By many a white-walled farm-house, 


_€ Turning a score of mill-wheels, 

The stream no more rap free ; 

White sails on the winding river, 
White sails on the far-off sea. \ 


The flags were floating gay, 
shone on a thonsand faces 
The light of a holiday. 


‘ Swiftly the rival ploughmen ; 
Turned the brown earth from their shares ; 
Here were the farmer’s treasures, 


Golden the good wife’s butter, . 
Raby her currant-wine 
Grand were the strutting turkeys, 
Fat were the beeves and swine. 


_¢ Yellow and red were the apples, 
And the ripe pears russet- : 
And the — had stolen blushes 
From the girls who shook them down. 


3 with bloom of hill and wild-wood, 
; t shame the toil of art, © 


the gorgeous blossoms 
the gandets ¢ tropic heart. 


‘ What is it I see?’ said Keezar ; 
Am I here, or am I there ? 

Is it a fete at Bingen ? 
Do I look on Frankfort fair * 


‘ But where are the clowns and puppets, 

_ And imps with horns and tail 

‘And where are the Rhenish flagons ? 
And where is the foaming ale *’ 


IMPROVEMENT OF VEGETABLES. 
There is no vegetable now cultivated, 


which is not susceptible of almost indefinite 
improvement. Yet we see very little dif- 
ference between the crops produced now, 
and the crops raised by our forefathers. 
Indian corn, beans; pumpkins, squashes are. 
the same, identically, as we were accustomed 
to see in our fathers’ fields and gardens 
forty years ago, except that, in some in- 
stances, there is an obvious deterioration as 


regards both size and quality. This is the 


plain result of carelessness—a sin to which 
most cultivators will, we fear, be compelled 
to plead guilty, and of which they are an- 
nually, although some seem not to be aware 


of it, experiencing the fatal effects. 


The 


power of art over nature has already been 
most forcibly exemplified in the vegetable 
kingdom, and with reference to some of the 
very productions which, in this enlightened 
fige, we are permitted to“ run out.” By 
carefully studying the habits and modes of 
nutrition and growth cévered by the various 
products of the soil, and by selecting an- 
nually the best, most perfectly developed, 
-and most productive products of the field 
and garden, we may in a very brief period 
so modify and change them, as almost to 
remove them from their respective classes. 
The fine specimens of Indian corn which 
we see at our agricultural exhibitions have 
all been improved in this way., 


The earliest potato we knew of is the 


‘Ash-leaved Kidney. It is small, white, and 
of a very perfect kidney shape, uniform in 


size and form. 
the best of the very early potatoes. In or- 
dinary seasons this potato will be fit to eat 
the latter part of June, or the beginning of 


In quality it is very good, 


July, and will be entirely ripe by the mid- 
dle of the latter month, if the soil is not too 
rich or too moist, when it will keep green a 


little later. 


Next to this in earliness is the 


Early June, a small, white, round potato, 
skin a little russety, but smooth. There 


are several varieties called by the same 
name, but when growing, the true Early 


‘dane can be distinguished by its glossy 


leaves, that look as though they had been 


varnished. In quality this is hardly as 


good as the Ash-leaved Kidney, but is a 
little more productive, and is a fair potato 


for an early variety. Neither of these yield 


enough to pay for growing by farmers, ex- 
cept for family use, or where they can be 
sold at a bigh price—say a dollar a bushel 
—in some neighboring city. 

Next to the above, and very good for a 
succession, is the Mountain June, a large 
white potato, yielding well, but not of the 
best quality, though far from being a bad 
potato for the season, especially on dry 
land. The Buckeye ripens about the same 
time as Mountain June, and is a large pota- 
to, giving an excellent crop. When grown 
on dry and rather poor ground, it is very 
good, but on soil that is rich, or moist, it 
grows too large, becomes hollow, and some- 
what watery—Rural New Yorker. 


How the Japanese Restore Flowers. 


A Nagasaki correspondent of the New 
York Herald writes : 

After a boquet is drooping beyond all 
remedies of fresh water, the Japanese can 
bring it back to all its first glory by a very 
simple, and seemingly most destructive op- 
eration. I had received some days ago a 
delightful bunch of flowers from a Japanese 
acquaintance. They continued tap live in 
all their beauty for nearly two weeks, when 
at last they faded. Just as I was about to 


~have them thrown away, the same gentle- 


man (Japanese gentleman) came to see me. 
pon" thé faded flowers and told 
m though lasting a long time, the 
had now become By On, said 
he ; “only put the ends of the stems into 
the fire and they will be as good as before.” 
I was incredulous ; so he took them himself 
and held the stems’ ends into the fire until 


. they were completely charred. This was 


a 


in the morning ; in the evening they were 
again looking fresh and vigorous, and have 
continued so for another week. What may 
be the true agent in the reviving process, 
I am unable to determine fully ; whether it 
be the heat driving once more the last 
and vein, or whether 
untiful supply of carbon 
nished by the charring. 


Importance of Salt to Animals. 


Professor Jobnston gives the following 
very conclusive reasons why salt is essen- 
tial to the health of animals: “ The wild 
buffalo frequents the salt ické of North- 
Western America; the wild animals in the 
central ‘parts of South Africa are a sure 
prey to the hunter that conceals himself be- 
and our domestic catile 
run peacefully to the hand that offers them 
a taste of this delicious luxury. From time 
immemorial it has been known that with- 
out salt man would miserably perish; and 
among horrible punishments, entailing cer- 
tain death; that of feeding culprits on salt- 
less food is said to have prevailed in bar- 


_ barous times. © Maggots and corruption are 


spoken of by ancient writers as the distreas- 
ing symptoms which saltless food engen- 
ders; but no ancient or chemical modern 
could .explain bow such sufferings arose. 
Now we whiy the -animal craves salt 


‘|to do all the cartilages 


| weighed, inserted into a mortar 
nosed 


—why it suffers discomfort, and why it 


ultimately falls into disease if salt is for a 


time half the saline 


matter of the (67 cent.) consists 
of common salt, and as thle is partially dis. 
charged every day through the ekin ‘and 
kidneys, the necessity of continued supplies 
of it to the healthy body becomes sufficient- 
ly obvious. The bile, also, contains soda as 
a special indispensable constituent, and so 


the supply of salt, therefore, and neither 
will the bile be able properly to assist the 
digestion, nor allow the cartilages to be 


| built: up again as fast as they naturally 
‘| waste.” 


Ravsars.— Rhobarb dries 
very well, and when well prepared, will 
keep good for an indefinite period. The 
stalks should be broken'‘off while they are 


| crisp and tender, and cut into pieces about 


an inch in length. ‘These pieces should 
then be. strung on a thin twine, and hung 
up to dry. Rhubarb shrinks very much in 
drying—more so than any plant I am ae- 
quainted with, and strongly — resembling 


| pieces of wood. When wanted for use, it 


should be soaked in water over night, and 


| the next day simmered over a slow fire. 
| None of its properties appear to be lost in 


drying, and it is equally as good in winter 
as any dried fruit: Very few varieties are 


| suitable for drying, as most of them contain 
| too much woody fibre: . The best variety of 
| rhubarb for any purpose is thé Victoria, 
| when grown in a suitable situation. The 


Mammoth is worthless, owing to its fibrous 
nature, as are also some other kinds.— 
Prairie Farmer. | 


Be Kinp to tHe Dumps Beast.—lItis 
an evil thing needlessly to cause a buman 
being pain, but it is a fearful thing to inflict 
iton a creature that cannot speak, for it 
must be that there is always a tongue to 


| tell, a mysterious witness to bear testimony. 


[From the Mercantile Gazette and Prices Current.| 
Pewder is Made. 


In these days, when “ villainous 
tive, it may be interesting to read a brief account of the 
process of its manufacture: 

The usual composition of powder is seventy-parts salt- 
petre, fifteen of charcoal, and ten of sulphur. The salt- 

y a peculiar process. The charcoal is also speciall 
prepared with great care, and is made wholly from so 
woods. —_—< is used for the best sporting powder, 
alder and willow being employed for government and 
blasting powder. The sulphur from Sicily, 
where fi is deposited by volcanic action. 

After the various proportions of saltpetre, charcoal, 
and sulphur have been carefully weighed, they are taken 
to the mixing machine and placed in the hopper. This 
machine consists essentially of a ! box, in which re- 
volves a double set of copper-too combs. Theingre- 
dients being placed in the ya and the machine 
being set in rapid motion; fall m the ho into a 
small box, and in their passage are met by the combs, 
which dash the particles about as if hurled by a whirl- 
wind, and before they can pass into the ver, have 
mixed them most eflectually. 

Having followed these subslancts thus far, we now ac- 
company them to the incorporating mills, when they 
are pressed, and squeezed, rolled into a homogeneous 


mass. 

By legal enactment, only forty-two pounds weight of 
powder may be ground in the mill at one time. 

There is something almost awful in those machines, 
and to remain within the house — a little—just a 
little—resolution. You look into the bed, and you see 
a blank space; you look, and see another blank space 
exactly coincident with the former. 

Should the moving iron touch the iron bed, a spark 
would be struck; all that prevents this is the powder 
itself. Let those two portions of the naked iron touch 
each other, and away goes the whole mill in the air. 


Nearer and nearer roll the runners; closer and closer [ 


seems the impending fate. There is now no time for 
flight, so you watch the result in silent horror; when, 
just as the explosion appears inevitable, around comes a 
scraper, flings a supply of powder under the wheel, and 
you breathe freel —— 

After the powder been su to the needful 
crushing, it is worked by action of the runners into a 
kind of paste, technically called “‘ mill-cake.”’ If per- 
mitted to dry, the mili-cake is black, moderately com- 
pact, and fragile, being easily broken by the fingers. If 
reduced to the granular state in which way powder is 
sold, without undergoing a furthur process, the grains 
will be too soft, and accordingly, the cake is taken from 
the mills to a room in which are several powerful hy- 
draulic presses, by which it receives a pressure of four 
hund unds to the square inch, and removed in the 
form of slabs about an inch thick and as hard as block 
marble. It is now called ‘‘ press-cake,’’ and if broken by 
a blow from a wooden or copper mallet, it presents a 
fracture clear and sharp-edged as that of a stone. 

Next is the corning or graining house. Before enter- 

this house, we are forced to take certain precautions. 
An attendant makes his appe ce by the door, carryl 
ing a number of great leather boots, in which no metal 
is used. He puts a pair of these ntic “ slippers ’’ 
within the doors, and directs the visitor to ey 
over the high threshold into the slippers. T are 80 
big that even the giant of whom we have y heard 
so much, would find no difficulty in wearing them, and 
the gait a the wearer can only be comp 
to walk of a fly that has just escaped from a milk 
jug. On carones Se house similar precautions are taken ; 
ping out of the slippers over the threshold and on 
outer earth. 

The ficor is covered with tanned hides, fastened down 
with copper nails. 

We will now enter the “ corning-house,”’ a place al- 


cov 
of various sizes, and a in sloping. rows, like 
flights of cylindrical stairs. e whole place is traversed 
by a complicated system of leather straps, to which little 
buckets are attached, these being called Jacob’s ladders. 

All looks harmless enough; the superintendent puts 
our piece of press-cake into a poaees and then gives a 
quiet nod to the attendant. That man gives a 
wheel half a turn, draws a handle out of the wall, just 
as an organist draws a stop, and a slight trembling is 
felt throughout the building. He then goes to a lever, 

ves it a pull, and one of the machines begins slowly 

move, witha kind of subdued creaking as if it pre- 
ferred remaining quiet. Presently another handle is 
drawn out, and another machine estas to work, until 
the whole are set in motion. They rapidly increase their 
speed, the rollers whirl around crashing the stony mill- 
cake like snow; the ——— clatter and shake; 
Jacob’s ladders bang, quiver or groan; the noise is 
deafening, and it seems as if nothing could save the mill 
from being blown down into a thousand nts. 

The —F house is undisputably the most trying to 
the nerves of a stranger. In the mills the powder is 
damp, and there is o 4 one mode by which it is likely 
to explode. But in the corning house it is dry, flies 
about in light dust, is trodden under foot, in the 
mouth leaving a fine flavor of salt d, and is 
apparently on the point of being ted in twenty dif- 
ferent places at once. 

The two remaining processes are the glazing, which is 
effected by the friction of the grains on each other; and 
separate buildin 


After having dried the powder, it is necessary now to 
ascertain whether its strength is of the requi force. 
For this purpose, two ounces of the a are carefully 

y means of a long- 

funnel, and a — pound solid shot then 
e mortar is then fired, and 

ball to a certain distance, 
may not be stored in the 


wder. 
w the 
it is co ered Scbotlre, and 


It is astonishing how loud a rt is made by the two 
ounces of powder, and how far huge shot is projected 
a7 ss insi cant a charge. The mortar being fixed, 
line n by the shot is well known, so that any one 
who does not venture on that line is perfectly safe. Still 
it was caer ee to see a man off with a 
wheelbarrow, during t rocess of loading, permit the 
shot to over his head, and then coolly ick itu 


put it into his wheelbarrow, trundle it 
After the powder has 
water to the magazin a 
to be exploded, even if s 


Aa 


next 
all the tests, it is conveyed 
seems impossi- 


which 
rning house were to fall 


nds about 


by water, the canal leading to its door passing through 
tunnel, communicates with the of the 


in the 
car dummy engine, but is different im several 


| Pespects. The is done by acrank, which deflects 

re of twen to the 

will prot the witha tire. 


speed, of course; bat rm 
fond, can be traversed be steam 
as by a pair of horses. K fire well built in’ the furnace 
in the morning, lasts seven or rs, 
quan of water 
whole és 
whenever 
about as often 

cost of ru is estima 
of tha 
made, were 
can make the 
each. The maxi 
minute ands 

erything to favor 

This. is a very 
steam power. 

well an oF 
as as of utili . most 
people than steam would be. Besides, hores 

apt to out of order like a steam éngine, in 

which one the metion. But 
there are many persons who takes fancy to the 
‘team because it and uires 
rome little scientific and mechanteal shui te go 
ing. and also because it is rather cheaper to and 
keep than a heree. ‘There is plenty of room; and 
= be a dear every where, for bath horece and steam- 
engines.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


of the body. Stint 
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STEAM- 


pacific AND ATLANTIC-RAILROAD 
IMMEDIATE WANTT.OF THB AGE, 
THE, PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HEWES,” 
PADDY AND RAILROAD CONTRACTOR, 


! 


< 


“> 


~ 


EXCELSIOR 


STEAM PRINTING OFFICE, 


TOWNE & BACON, 

BOOK, CARD AND JOB _ 

PRINTERS, 

Clay Street, 
Opposite Le:desdorff, 


(EXTENDING THROUGH TO MERCHANT $TREET,) 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco Female Seminary: 


SECOND SESSION WILL OPEN 


TUESDAY, 


January 5th, 1864, at, 


No. 1,114 Stockton Street. 


Enlarged accommodations have been secured, and a 
competent corps of Teachers en ‘ 
For Information, and Circulars, apply to the Prin- 


cipal, at Virgimia Block: 


Rey. E. Wapswort#, D. D., 


jal-3m 


MISS M. BUTLER, Principal. 
REFERENCES: 
Rev. L. C. BAYL1s, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIO, 
SANTA CLARA. 


HE NEXT SESSION OF THE PRE- 
PARATORY and COL IATE Departments, 


will commence WEDNESDAY, 


anuary 13th, 1864. 


_Female Collegiate Institute. 


The twenty-first Semi-annual session of the Institute 
will also commence as above, January 13th. 

It is important for pupils to be present when the 

For full information, apply to E BannisTEr, Presi- 
dent U. P., or to D. TuTHiLL, Principal F. C. Institute, 


Santa Clara. 


jai-3w 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys, under 12 years of Age, 


Feurth Street, between Jefferson and Greve, 


OAKLAND. 


MONG THE VARIOUS ESTABLISH- 
MENTS in California, there is not one 


conducted for small 


Boys. Miss Doyle’s School, at 


Oakland, is designed exactly to meet this requirement ; 
wk31re tne Pupils will be taught, not only all the va- 
rious branches suitable to their age, but will also be 
trained in habits of obedience, order and politeness, so 
necessary to success and happiness in life. 

The health of the pupils will receive particular at- 
tention, and their diet and clothin,; be cared for as if 
under the watchful eye of a parent. 


‘in 


ground for 


exercise. 
solid branches and 
teed 


rhe very best 


accomplishments w guaran- 


TERMS :—payable in advance, $30 per month, Fan 


board, washing, and 


brane 


tuition in the ordinary 


No extras. No entrance fee eae. 
No deduction for absence or | ess, save for one 


R 


EFEREN 
E. B. Waleworth, do 


Brumagim, 
San 


Sacramento. 


outh. 
$4 per month for day pupils over eight. ; 
czs:—Rev. Henry Durant, Oakland, Rev. 


Rev. B. Akerly, do.; Mark 


San Francisco, Dr. Henry Gibbons, 


Hon. Sherman Day, New Almaden ; 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, Downieville; J. B 


- Harmon. 
jani-Sm 


TOYS! 


TOYS! TOYS! 


LATE AERIVALS, 


FROM NEW YORK AND EUROPE. 


BE BEST AND LARGEST ASSORT- 
ment of TOYS, Fancy Goods, Baskets and Wil- 
low Ware ever offered in this market. 


For sale cheap 


by 
TURNAUER & ZINN, 


Nos. 320 and 322 Battery street, 


marI9-3m 


Between Commercial and Clay. 


W. CHAPIN & CO., 


Lower side of Piaza, near Clay street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


ASD 


GENERAL AGENCY, 


Furnish all kinds of help for Families, H 


mers, Mining Companies, Mills, Factories, Shops, etc. 


Far- 


Also, have a REAL ESTATE AGENCY, and at. 


tend.to all business in that line. 


apl ly 


S. C. BUGBEE & SON, 
ARCHITECTS, 


Ne. 6 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 


Rev. T Starr King, 
Merrill, Esq. 
Richard Chenery, 


Anniss 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CES: 
Com. Watkins, 


Ellis, 


OAKLAND 


LOTS, 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


San Francisco, up stairs. 


LEWIS 
STEAM 


COFFEY & RISDON’S 
BOILER WORKS, 


The. rly Exclusively Boiler Making Establishment on 
: he Pacific Coast. Owned and Conducted 
by Practical Boiler Makers. 


orders for New Work or the repairing of Old 
warranted 


LL 
A Work ,executed as ordered 
yt and are ee to furnish ENGINES 
D BOLLERS of all size, of California manufac 


ture and war 


and as to 


Bush and MarketSts 


Pranmcisce. 


LEWIS COFFEY. jan53m J. N. RISDON 


20,000 


SILVER, COPPER, 


AND 


BAGS, 


Sale 


im tow to cute Purchasers, from 
a Thousand. : 


Hydraulic Hose, &c.. madéto oréer at the 
notice. Country orders 


shortest 
solicited. 
8S. HOWARD, 236 Davis street. 


Cherry ‘Pectoral. 


Budget of Fun, comic, 83; 
Se Phun 


a; NY 
NY 


Pilot, $4; Boston 4 $4: 
per of Light, 96; Boston True Flag, #4; 


-moniums, Harmonic Piano 


sens wis 


REDUCTION IN PRICES 


SU 


TTENTION 1S CALLED TO THE_FOLLOWING 
A list of American and Foreign Periodicals for 
which I receive subscriptions. anent errange- 
ments having been made by the United States Govern- 
ment for the carrying of the Mails from the Atlantic 
States BY STEAMER THREE TIMES A MONTH, I am ena- 
bled to receive subscriptions at a much lower rate than 
formerly. The same care and attention will be paid to 
the forwarding of all packages, tor which this estab. 
lishment has er such an enviable reputation 
throughout the fic Coast : 


ATLANTIO PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR. 

Harpers’ Monthly Magazine ; Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, $4; Atlantic Monthly, $4; Prince Mag- 
azine, $4; Knickerbocker Magazine, $4; Continental 
Monthly, $4; Peterson’s Ladies Magazine, ¢8; Arthur’s 
Home Ms azine, $8; Ladies’ Repository, $4; Tales of 
the Day, §:. Monthly Novelette, $3; Eclectic Maga- 
- Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, 86; Bankers’ 

$6; Le Bon Ton, $6; Brownson’s Review, 


: Braithwaite Retrospect, $3; Turf Register (yearly) 
$3; y Vhs 


$2; Hall’s Journal of $2; Ballou’s M ne, 
$2 50; Water Care Journal. 260: Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $2 50; Yankee Notions, comic, $250; Leslie’s 
Nic Nax, comic, $2 50; 
Phellow, comic, $2 50: 
Police Gazette, $4 


Ww 


Comie Monthly, 2 50; ny 
erald, $4; N 


Tribune, $4 


cury, 34; NY $4; N Y Weekly Times, 
. Y. Journal of Commerce, $4; 

N Y Independent, $4; N Y¥Y Leader, #4; N Y r. 
lie’s Pictoral, 86; NY Harper’s Weekly, 

$5 ; Illustrated News. @5; N Y Lesiie’s Zeitung 
: N Y Staate Zeitun 


| Ziet RY 
rimina ong, 


$4: NY 
NY 


pa 
French), $8; N ¥ Brother Jonathan. ary Weekly 
ournal, $4; Boston Flag of our Union, $4; Boston 
Boston Ban- 
tor, $4; Boston Literary Com 
a Philadelphia Dollar N 
ress, ; e ar Ne 
delphia Saturday Evening Post, $4; Haltimore 
J $4; St. Lo 


Sun, $4; Louisvi ournal 
Re i Globe and Ap 


$10; Honolulu Commercial Advertiser, 
onolulu Polynesian. $6. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR 


London Iiist’d News with Supplements, $16; London 
Weekly Dispatch, $16; London L)Justrated News of the 
World, $16; London Mlustrated Times, $16; London 
Weekly Times, $16; London Bell’s Life, $16; London 
Atheneum, $16; London Punch, $10; London Once a 

eek, $10: Liverpool W.and 8. Times, $18; Dublin 
Nation, $16; L’Illustration (Paris), $16; El Correo de 
Ultramar, #25; Cornhill Magazine, $6; Temple Bar 
Magazine, $6; St. James Magazine, $6; London Lan- 
cet, $6; London World of Fashion, $6; Chamber’s 
Journal, $4; All the Year Round (Dickens), $6? Lon- 
don Art Journal, $10; Blackwood’s Magazine, $4; 
Westminster Quarterly Review, $3; North British 
Review, $8; Edinburgh Keview, 

; London Quarterly Review, 3; four Reviews 
and Blackwood, $14. 


CALIFORNIA PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR. 


San Francisco Weekly Alta California, $5; San Fran- 
cisco Weekly Bulletin,85; Sacramento Weekly Union, 
$5; San Frarcisco Weekly Herald ani Mirror, $5; San 
Francisco Weekly Golden Era, $5; San Francisco 
Weekly Police Gazette, $5; San Francisco Weekly 
Spirit of the San Francisco Weekly Monitor 

; San Francisco Weekly California Farmer, $5; San 
Francisco Weekly Irish Nationalist, $5; San Francisco 
Weekly Irish News, $5; Cal. Magazine and Moun- 
taineer (Monthly), ; Hesperian agazine, $4: San 
Francisco Voice of Mexico (Spanish), $10, San Fran- 
cisco Echo del Pacifico (Spanishf, $10; San Franc 
Cronica (Italian), $8; San Francisco Echo du Pacifique 
(French). 810; San Francisco La Ruche Literaire 


French) $65; San Francisco Sunday Mercury, $4; San . 


cisco Pacific, 
Subscriptions received for all the San Francisco 
ies at publisher’s prices. , 
Any Newpaper, ne or Review not mentioned 
in the above list, will be furnished to order. Orders 
for Books, Music, Fancy , etc., filled promptly 
at the lowest market rates. 


Enclose stamp in all letters of inquiry to pay return 
postage. Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, 
News Acent, San FRANCISCO. 


REMOVAL. 
CEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CO., 


Counting House Stationers 


AVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 

Store, corner SANSOME and COMMERCIAL 
Streets, where they will bave greater facilities than 
before of supplying their friends and the public gen- 
erally with all goods heretofore kept by them, of su- 
perior quality, and at reasonable prices. 


N. B.—We are direct Importers of P.& J. AR- 
NOLD’S WRBATING FLUID AND COPYING 
INK, of which we shall always have a full supply in 
lots to suit. 

CAUTION —Beware of Counterfeits. None 
GENUINE unless the name P. & J. ARNOLD is 
stamped in the bottle. | 

GEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CoO., 
e Counting House Stationers. 
Corner Sansome and Commercial. 


nol2-3m 


WOODWORTH, ALLOVON & CO 
Paris and San Francisco, 


ANUFACTU AND IMPoRT 

M of PIANO FORTES, Church and Parlor 

Reston, and Pipe 

— Melodions, Piano Covers, Music Stools, Mu 

sic ks, Ete 

Exclusive nts for the sale of the Stodart Piano 
and the Prince Melodeon. 

+ stock of Piano Fortes for hice always on 


hand. 
Masonic Tem epg ing, corner Montgomery and 
Post streets ost. jal? 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


STREET, 
A few doors above Montgomery st., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRE-PROOF BERICK BUILDING. 
F. E. WEYGANT, PROPRIETOR. 


Oldest established flirst class House in San Francisco. 
* Landing, Business 


Most convenient to the 
streets, and places 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Fine BATH ROOMS attached to the Barber Shop. 
Warm and Cold Shower Baths raz to guests. 


T horoughly Newly Furnished this 
pring. 

Hair Mattrass. 


and 
The INTERNATIONAL offers to greatest 
and al- 


the 
number and best furnished FAMILY ROO 
[am ined that 


INTRENATIONAL 
be the most Comfortable, best in 


in 
of 


Shall 


WRYGANT, 


THE 
Tremont House, 418 & 420 Jackson st., 
For the accommodation of his many guests, has 
chased and returnished. the Hotel, and 
will occu Ste 80 that eiti- 
n at 
either House, with their baggage, FREE. 
&>” The above Houses will be conducted on T'cus- 

Principles. 


perance 
To my friends and the friends of T and 
Reform I k you for to 


merit a continuance of 
EYGANT, Prepricter. 


PEACEMAKER 
COOKING STOVE! 


is 
which all who are lately from the East have 
heard so much, is now for the first time intreduced 
on this coast, in all its varieties of sizes and styles. 
The Peacemaker is entirely new in principle as 
well as arrangement, and is one of those 


CELEBRATED STOVE OF 


NOVEL COMBINATIONS 


of utility and convenience so characteristic of Amer- 
ican skill. The improvements which are here pre- 
sented we do not hesitate to say, will commend 
themselves to every candid mind, and will soon se- 
cure its 


UNIVERSAL ADOPTION. 


This Stove, unlike all others, combines within itself 


Every Facility and Convenience 


desirable for culinary purposes, and is thus free from 
the cumbrons tin attachments common to all other 
first class Stoves. While possessing capacity to a re- 


‘markable degree, it is yet 


The most Economical Stove in use, 


requiring, if properly managed, not more than one half 
the fuel of an ordinary stove or range. 


The New York Reformer says of this 
WOT 4BLE INVENTION: 


“By a new arrangement of the Fire Box, Flues 
and Hearth, a great economy of fuel is attained, 
while the surface and capacity of the Steve is nearly 
doubled. The Broiling and Roasting Chamber 1s, 
perhaps, the most noticeable feature of this remarka- 
ble Stove. There has never been, td our knowledge, 
any arrangement for this purpose, entirely satiafac- 
tory in its operation. The coals are here dumped di- 
rectly into the Hearth, and the draft is so arranged 
as to keep them in a constant glow, carrying all the 
smoke into the flues of the stove. The broiling cham- 


ber is also provided with a set of Hooks and: Spit, , 


securing the inimitable roast of the famous old Dutch 
Oven. The design is chaste and beautiful, while the 


fittings and finish are most accurate and perfect. In_ 


the infinite variety of transformations to which iron 


is subject, we confess to have never seen a greater . 


triumph of Mechanical art than in the beauty and 


skill of this Queen of the Kitchen.” 
Clergymen supplied at a liberal discount. _ 
Water Backs and Reservoirs furnished when de 
sired for city trade. ‘ 
Responsible agents wanted for every town in the 


QAKLAND COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


the College of California is thoroughly provided 
for the education of those who do not design to com- 


— the eg College course, as well as for intro- 
cing to that course those intending to pursue it. 
The necessary branches of a general education, the 
elements of the sciences of y and rhetoric, 
and the outlines of history, together with the modern 


tors is to secure careful scholarship, vigor of thought, | 


manly, cultured deportment and upright character 
The separate ment 
with the peculiar care which their age renders desira- 
ble, and enjoy the same advantages of instruction 
e acquisition of the modern languages is uni 
desirable, both for their disciplinary chagnaat 


sall 
and their practical usefulness. In order to indace 


students to pursue them at an early period in their. 


course, when the 
extra 
remitted. Frenen, 
sic are provided for all; 
except Musi 


schools for t 


Students are required to bring their bed linen, tow- 
els and napkins. 
With the provisions which have been made in all 
the Departments of ion, with the additions 


now in p to the buildings, with the rare 
of the location, very superior facilities are afforded | 


educa 
Sth of January, and the 16th 


for the acquirement of a 


or appl 
of the Board of ae ev. Dr. A Rev. 
Mr. Cheney, Rev. Mr Ira P. Rankin and F. 
Billings, Eoy’s. San ; Bev. J, A. Benton, 
Sacramento; Sherman Day, » Almaden; | 
Rev. E. B. Waleworth 
Ors Rev, H. BRAYTON, Principal. 
SATHER & CHURCH, 
Ban 


Corner of Clay.and Battery sts. 
BAW EXOMANGE AT SIGHT IN 


sums to suit, on 
Lendeea. 


Exe Bank......- 
and Leather Dealers’ 


Peabody & Co.......... 
Certificates of Deposit of Banks 
and Bankers. 
Discount Mercantile 


“te 376 & 
PHILADELPHIA! 
JARVIS JEWETT, 
Ne. 492 Menqgemery Bleck, 

AG 


GAN Cail. 


can be most eaal uired, the 


‘Smith Bros’, 


PRESHYTERIAN | 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION. | 


This Board has now in San Francisco, a large as- | 
sortment of Religious Books ranging from 


‘PICTORIAL FIRST LESSONS, 


INSTITUTES. 
Pastors who will supply their people with these 
publications will be allowed a satiafactory discount. 


Two handred and seventy-two of the works are 


TOTAL CATALOGUE PRICE, $91 00, 
Or, im cheaper binding, $77 45. 
They are in pleasant narrative style, and decidedly 
religious. Children ilove these books. 


JACOBUS’ NOTES 


Acts; im all, five volumes, are a very great help to 
Sabbath School Teachers, or to any Student of the 
Bible. Sold separate or together. 

JACOBUS’ QUESTIONS 
Accompanying these Notes, introduce into each les- 
gon one or more questions from the shorter Catechism, 
greatly aiding the Teacher in’ communicating clear 
religious truth. 


Tractsfarnished at the rate of 15 page? fer I ct. 
Every Christiafi ought to keep and dict ribute them. 


warned. 
The whole work of distribution on this coast us at 
very considerable pecuniary loss to the Board. 


The above may be purchased, at retail, from C. 
Beach, Montgomery street. 

i" Address, without care, Rey. 8. T. Wells, San 
Francisco. up9 


TYLER BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


American, English and French Stationery, 


Standard and Miscellaneoys Booas, 
Bibles, 
Prayer and 
Hymn Books, 7 
Portfolios, 
Serap Albums, 
Portmonnaies, 
CHILDRENS’ 
ABC D E Cards, Blocks, Picture Books, Linen and 
Paper Primers. 


STORY BOOKS, &e., &e., 
180 WasHINGTON sTREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
(Successors te Hawxhurst and Son,) 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS In 


: WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 
Brushes, Baskets, Twine, Cordage, Mats, &c., 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CALIFORNIA PAILS, TUBS and BROOMS, 
Nos. 217 and 219 Sacramento street, 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
BENICIA. 


THE NEXT SESSION 


Ot this Institution opens Wednesday, August 5th. As 
only a limited number of Boarding pupils (eighty) can 
be accommodated, those who wish to enter the Se ool 
the next term, will do well to apply early. 
CATALOGUES, containing particalar information 
had, upon application 


rtaining to the behool can 
the Principal. 
MARY A TERING, Principal. 


je-3m 
ALEXANDER BUSWELL, 


BOOK-BINDER, PAPER RULER, AND 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER 


133 Clay street, San Francisce. 


BINDING of every description 
Bille, Brief Pa 
, Brie r, Music Paper, 
ruses at the shortest notice. 
.B.— ve ly received an EMBOSSIN 
MACHINE—the only ‘aad in the State—and am or 
ed with all other machinery appertaining to a regu 
ar Bindery—making it the most complete Bindery in 
mh 15-3m 


the State. 
DR. BRATT, 
DENTIST, 


Office in Tucker’s Academy of Music, 
MONTGOMERY STREET, 
(Between California‘ and Pine streets.) 


THRE SAME AS CHARGED BY 
the best Dentists in the city to the wealthy ; 
half price or less to the laboring classes, or those w 

complain of hard tumes 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 

Dr. Pratt is a Graduate of the*Rush Medical Col- 
lege of Illinoia, and also a Graduate of the Obio 
College of Dental Surgery, at Cincinnati. Fourteen 
years in practice. 


Rev. Eleazer Th 


ES: 
Rev. Robert Mc 
Rev. Sam’l D. Si Judge 8. Wright, 
John Reynolds, Esq., i ; 
8, McCulloch, Eaq., ge 19 


DEALERS 18 ; 


HENRY DUTTON &@ 8 


D GR A IN, 
WwooD, 

PLER Ne. 7, STEWART sT REET, 


HENRY DUTTOR, je19-—3m* 
16 78 406 Batt treet 


HAY AN 


HEYER & CO., 


& CO, 
IMPORTERS 


OF 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


Fancy Goods! 
Oo st 


AND | 


GAPS, PERFUNERY AND 
Tooth rashes. Portioli Ladies’ 
; pb Albums, Cu , Willow Parian 
Ware, Children’s Carriages, etc. 
Our of Violin, Guitar and other Strings, is very 
Our Foreign Goods are selected of 


We have the Sole Agency for 
BALLAST &4 
BOSTON PIANOS, 


ARD 
Treat & Limaley’s Meledcons. | 


The Gallet & Davis Piancs are 
ow each su with 


roe ‘iver vibration tbe 

the 

rity. Hetmont 
isiaction. 


and 
of the quality, and warranted to give at 


expressly for Sabbath Schools. P 


On Matthew, on Mark and Luke, on John and on | 


Many might thus be saved who are left .o perish un- | 


Catalogues furnished when desired. 


‘for the same 


pattern; Blanks, Way- | 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. | 


50.000 IN USE! 


The Autocrat of the Kitchen: 
THE ORIGINAL P,P. STEWART 
Puel-Saving and Comfert- 
LARGE OVEN! 
SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 


COOKING STOVE: 


WOOD AED ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL, 
IMPROVED LEN 1859, 


Ww ith New and Extra and 
tian of the Celebeated Pateat Double 


Attention is invited to the following points of supe. 


wt 
care, 
20 years. Stoves are now ect 


Manufacture.—E of the Sto 


thoroughly co ‘ e is submitted 
| @ critical and none leave our 
one perfectly finished. 
a 


same time. 


open directly into the oven, 
oe by letters — securing a direct draft 

rough the top of the oven, by means of rforating 
holes in the doors and back flues. It will be borne 
in mind that, as the heated air always rises, this 
method of ventilating is the only one of any value 
whatever. 

6th. Entire Control of Heat.—The beat zenerated 
by the Stove may be held therein, and used or thrown 
into the room at . 
7th The le Sheet Bottom Flue—By which a 
compressed and inyerting action of heat is obtained, 
and more evenly and efficiently heated than 
other known invention. 
8th. Brotwling.—Performed an the top, and without 
eT of smoke entering the room. 

Both neefal ‘mpplied b 
nse convenient, 

. Water Back.—An arrangement for i 
hot water for the bath room, equal to any — 
Beware of the numerous imitations inthe mar- 
ket, many of which resemble the Stewart only in ap- 
earance, and none of them possess any of its pecu- 

qualities. Sec that the name of P. P. Stewart 

and of the manufacturers are on each stove. None 


other genuine. 
For sale by CALEB M. SICKLER, 


422 Kearn 


apl6-ly 


BRAY & BROTHER, qa 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Corner Front and Clay Stree . 


SOLE AGENTS OF ALVISO, FLOUR. 
3m W. A. BRAY. 


_ NATHANIEL GRAY, 
UNDERTAKER, 


641 Sacramente Street, cormer of Webb, 
(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 


equipments constantly on 
and furnished at the 


y of maternal. 
Sole nt for BARSTOW’S PATENT METAL- 
LIC B IAL CASKETS. 

Interments procured ua Lone Mountain and al! the 
other Cemetries. eb22-3u 


AMALGAM BELLS © 


T PRICES WITHIN THE BREACH 
of every Church, School, Cemetery. Factory, or 
Farm in the land. Their use in all parts of the United 
States and Canadas for the neot four years, has proven 
them to combine most valuable qualities, among which 
are MELLOWNESS OF TONE, STRENGTH, SONO- 
ROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF VIBRATION 
unequaled by any other manufacturer. Sizes trom 50 
to 5,000 Ibs, costing leas than half other metal, or 12 
cents per Ib., at which price we warrant them twelve 
months. Old bells taken in exchan 
cular. PRATT, ROBINSON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 


marl9-ly 


. Bend for a cir- 
N 


fectual Alterative that can be made. 


which will accomplish their cure must 


will do it has been proven by e 
of the worst cases to be found 
complaints : — 


or THE BLoop. 
This compound will be found a great 
of health, when taken inthe sprin 


many rankling disorders 
Multitudes can, by the aid of this remedy, 
themselves 


by an 
through the skin in pi 
and your feelings will 


this pabulum of life di 
lasting health. Sooner or later 


PREPARED BY 
DB. J. Cc. AYER co. 


LOWEL MASS. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Purifying the Blood. 


take them 


immense seryice to this large class of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens. How completely this compound 
xperiment on many 

of the following 


Costiveness, Jaundice, 
omplatnt, 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, 
are sugar-coated, 


190 William street. New York. 


of 


Scroruta anp Scrorutovs Comptatnts, Ervr- 
TIONS AND Ervrrive Diszases, Utcers, 
Buiotcuss, Tumors, Satt Ruzum, Scate Heap, 
Sypuisis anp Arrecrions, Mercurit 
Disease, Drorsy, Nevratora or Tic Dovrovurevx, 
Desttrry, Dyspzps1a anv Inpicestion, Erysirz- 
Las, Rose on Sv. Antuony’s Fire, and indeed the 
whole class of complaints arising from Ineunity 


‘ g, to expel the 
foul humors which fester in the blood at that sea- 
son of the year. By the timely expulsion of them 
i in the bud. 


and ulcerous sores, thi which the will 
strive to rid itself Fae, if eeeeted to 
do this through the natural channels of the body 
alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
find its“Impurities bursting 
eruptions, or sores ; 

cleanse it when you find it is obstructed and slug- 
gish in the veins; cleanse it whenever it is foul, 

th, and live longer, for c suiading tan’ blood. 
Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but with 
there can be no 


ing must go 
of life 


eradication from the system, 
the remedy should be taken according 
to directions on the bottle. 


Tetter, Tumors and Salt Rhewn, 
as @ Dinner Pill, and for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, | 


A compound remedy, designed to be 2 most et- 
t is a con- 
centrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combined 
with other substances of still greater alterative 
; per to afford an effective antidote for the 
Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. It is be- 

lieved that such a remedy is wanted by those who 
suffer from Strumous complaints, and that one 


bth 


= 


A 


pal 


3 
| 
= 4th. Economy.—Saving the coat of the Stove in 
| ee one or two years in the item of fuel. 
| | oth. Veniilation Oven.—In the Stewart Stoy 
TAs 
| | 
Bet. California and Pine,San Francisco. 
: N Y Sunday Atlas, $4; N Y Sunday = ry 
American, $4; N Y 
ee Scietific American, $4; N Y Wilkes’ Spirit o ithe Times, 
35; N ¥ Tablet, $4; NY entleman, $4; N 
e - Y Weekly, $4: NW Y Mercury, $4; N Y Herald of Pro- 
| rees, $4: N Y Seottish American Journal, $5; N Y Jo 
| 
Ines. 
m 
State. Apply to | | 
A. P. BRAWTON & co., | | "4 
New Brick Block, Sansome street, corner Pine. ©. 
| wrong, and the great machinery 
| oS ee illa and d es much, the reputa- 
| — ptels, tion of accomplishing these ends. id 
| guages, book-keeping, surveying, &c., are taught | Buen: ty 
| by competent instructors. Students from abroad | OS it, 
x board in the Institution under the supervision of the : > partly because the drug alone has not all the virtue 
j Principal and various teachers, where they are held | that is claimed for it, but more because many prep- 
3 ; to @ systematic, rigorous but intelligent and kind . arations, pretending to be concentrated extracts of 
| it, contain but little of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or 
i any thing else. 
. ON, tract of Sarsaparilla for one . ofthese | 
have been frauds upon the sick, forthey not only 
contain little, if any, illa, but -eften no 
rivited with solid brick work, much like the REFEREN painful 
q r trench of a large fort. In the centre of this excavation a , me use of the 
the magazine is bailt, and the whole edice arious extracts of flood the 
3 | three feet deep in water. There is no mode of access but market, until the name i is justly despised, and 
= | ———EE—————EE ph, German and Vocal Mu- has become synonymous with imposition and cheat. 
| i no extras are charged Still we call this com d Sarsa d 
a Joaded and dispatched at-once to sea. The roof of the ee ic, Drawing and Painting. to supply such-s remedy as shall rescue the name 
— For Board per week. ....97 00 we we ground for believing it has vir- 
For Tuition—in the t, per week..... 1 0 tues which 
4 nap wo it is in to cure. In order to 
ticable steam Or common | 
4 ft is a Boston product, MARKET GARDENS, HT 
3 ' fairs, om race courses, and even the country roads of OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
‘ Massachusetts, for some months The machine is FARMS, ETC 
| tent operation and Per Sate is and near Oakiand, 
. | General Butler, at the Fashion Race Course, and cx- By WILLARD LEONARD, Agent, corner Broad- tone Price, 1 per Bottle, Six Bottles for $5. 
pects to beat that famous goer easily. The general ap- of July. 
. &@ pearance of the vehicle is that of an ordimary wagon, | Clay streets, sept3 A > 
with s double seat in front. Just behind thesentarc | pee erry Pectoral 
a of | when cure of every 
to the fuel variety of Throat and Lang Complaint, that it is ev- 
ay oe | _ | tirely unnecessary for us to recount the of its 
the ed virtues, wherever it has been has lon 
the city | not de more than assure the its is kept 
=. | up to the best it ever has been, it ied 
that ‘may relic 
| on to do for their relief all it has ever been found to <o. 
alts | tificates and make ( = | terms. mer se (establiahes a ; Five boxes 


